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There  is  a  mystical  sublimity  attaches  to  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  mountain  land,  in  which  some 
of  its  most  important  branches  have  their  source,  has  its  ! 
attractive  features  too,  though  of  a  different  kind.  Here 
there  are  comparatively  few  monuments  of  antiquity,  * 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  look  upon  the  social  system  i 
which  prevails,  Lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  ' 
a  remnant  of  the  olden  time.  Ahvssinia  forms  a  link  i 
between  the  present  century  and  the  feudal  ages.  It 
presents  a  lively  portraiture  of  what  must  have  been  the  | 
condition  of  society  when  considerable  advances  had  been  ' 
made  in  arts  and  arms,  but  the  rude  expedients  of  the  I 
emerging  science  of  legislation  left  unchained  the  fierce 
wills  of  a  few  powerful  chiefs — when  superstition  and 
brute  force  contended  with  envenomed  virulence  for  the 
mastery — when  continual  broils  shook  the  state  from  i 

centre  to  circumference.  In  another  point  of  view,  j 

Abyssinia  presents  an  interesting  subject  for  study.  It  j 
is  there  that  the  Negro  and  Caucasian  races  merge  in-  | 
sensibly  into  each  other,  and  that  the  problem  of  their  j 
original  difference  or  identity  has  the  best  chance  of 

being  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  there  that  we  find  a  ! 

sprinkling  of  Christian  knowledge  most  anomalously  j 
intertwined  with  old  superstitions.  It  is  there  that  a  i 
lawless  and  disorganized  community  affords  scope  for  as-  I 
certaining  to  what  lengths  of  atrocity  the  unbridled  hu¬ 
man  will  dare  go  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the 
gentler  qualities  of  our  nature  are  capable  of  unfolding 
themselves  without  the  guidance  of  precept  or  the  benefit 
of  example. 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  Nathaniel  Pearce  as  the 
person  who,  next  to  Bruce,  has  done  most  to  throw  light 
upon  the  recent  state  of  Abyssinia.  He  is  deficient  in  j 
that  scientific  and  literary  culture  which  enabled  the 
latter  to  give  a  comprehensive,  systematic  character  to 
the  information  he  conveyed,  but  he  is  far  his  supe¬ 
rior  -,n  natural  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  memory.  We 
never  teel  the  doubt  regarding  him,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Bruce,  incessantly  torments  us,  that  he  is  showing  him-  j 
self  off  on  all  occasions  to  the  best  advantage.  j 

I  earce  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  contribu-  ! 
tion  to  Mr  Salt’s  last  travels.  The  present  work  is  : 
equally  valuable.  In  the  form  of  a  journal,  it  conveys  to  | 
us  in  a  desultory,  but  not  harassing  manner,  a  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  progress  of 
the  country,  from  the  death  of  Ras  Michael  to  the  death 
o^  Ras  Welled  Selasse.  The  character  of  the  foi  •mer 
>  irtual  sovereign  of  Abyssinia,  is  well  known  from  Bruce. 

»e  character  of  his  successor,  in  the  important  and  ano- 
ina  ous  dignity  ol  Ras,  affords  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to 
at  energetic  tyrant.  His  braverv  and  kindness  of  heart, 
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j  his  noble  struggles  to  raise  himself  above  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  his  time  and  country,  render  him  one 
of  the  most  attractive  pictures  of  a  great  and  good  man 
amid  a  degraded  race  that  we  have  met  with.  His  hope¬ 
less  conflicts  with  the  Abuna  (head  of  the  Ethiopian 
church)  arC' interesting,  both  as  they  tend  to  evolve  his 
own  character,  and  to  show  to  what  lengths  of  fatuous 
violence  a  weak-minded  and  passionate  man  may  be 
goaded  on  by  the  assumption  of  priestly  power.  The 
conduct  of  the  better  class  of  the  Abyssinian  leaders,  shows, 
beautifully  how  naturally  well-balanced  minds,  even  when 
unable  to  distinguish  between  superstition  and  true  reli¬ 
gion,  feel,  by  an  innate  tact,  the  true  province  of  the  latter, 
and  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  moral  nature,  without 
rejecting  the  belief  in , which  they  have  been  bred  up. 

The  reader  will  also  find  in  the  pages  of  this  journal 
many  curious  peeps  into  the  household  structure  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  society— its  prejudices,  habits,  and  superstitions. 
Pearce  is  a  plain  man,  and  tells  his  story  plainly :  but 
the  subject  is  interesting,  and  tbis  want  of  ornament  ren¬ 
ders  the  narrative  at  once  more  trustwortby  and  inte¬ 
resting.  • 

Our  first  extract,  we  strongly  suspect,  refers  to  Bruce. 
The  name  Yagoube  is  that  by  which  he  was  known  in 
Abyssinia.  We  give  it  merely  as  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  we  have  above  insinuated,  that  Bruce  knew  how 
to  sink  all  his  adventures  of  a  Jess  heroic  nature. 

“  On  returning  to  Ozoro  Duster,  I  pretended  to  believe 
all  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  king-snake,  as  I  knew  it 
would  be  folly  to  argue  with  such  superstitious  people. 
What  made  the  joke  better  Avas,  that  when  Ave  Avere  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  same  subject  at  the  lias’s,  there  happened  to 
be  an  old  man,  a  servant  to  the  head  negade  of  the  lias’s 
at  Adowa,  who  had  come  Avith  some  money  to  the  Ras, 
and,  on  his  hearing  the  story,  he  told  the  Ras,  that  Avhen 
he  Avas  a  boy,  and  had  not  been  long  bought  by  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Buggerund  Yanne,  a  Feringee,  came  to  his  master’s 
house,  of  the  name  of  Yagoube,  and  his  master  told  Ya¬ 
goube  about  this  snake  being  still  alive,  and  living  in  the 
rocks  near  Axum,  and  that  it  used  to  come  out  of  its  den 
in  the  night ;  upon  Avhich  Yagoube  swore  he  Avould  shoot 
him,  if  Yanne  would  giA^e  him  a  guide.  The  lad  was 
accordingly  sent  with  some  other  boys,  the  former  carry¬ 
ing  Yagoube’s  double-barrel  gun,  and  plenty  of  powder 
and  shot.  When  they  came  to  the  spot,  they  AA'atched 
until  they  all  Avent  to  sleep  except  the  servant  lad,  when 
two  large  gibs,  hyenas,  came  grunting  and  fighting  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  lad  cried  out,  ‘  Sidi  Yagoube  !  sidi  Yagou¬ 
be  !*  The  rest,  being  suddenly  awakened,  and  hearing 
the  groAvling  of  the  hyenas,  thought  that  the  noise  they 
heard  Avas  the  snake  devouring  Yagoube  ;  so  they  set  off, 
and  never  stopped  until  they  got  Avithin  the  churchyard  of 
Axum,  leaving  him  and  Yagoube’s  only  servant  to  search 
for  him,  but  they  saAA*"  no  snake.  After  Avhat  had  hap- 

I  pened,  Yagoube  Avas  ashamed  to  go  into  Axum,  as  the 
priests  had  heard  that  he  AA'as  killed  by  the  snake,  and 
they  Avould  have  been  angry  Avith  him  for  preteiuling  to 
do  as  he  wished.  4’he  party  therefore  returned  to  Adowa, 

I  and  Yagoube  obtained  leav’e  to  fake  the  boy  with  him  to 

I  Gondar,  and  to  the  Kssueer  Abby  Subkiilla,  where  ho 
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remained  with  him  until  he  went  to  Seiinaar.  The  boy 
and  some  others  went  with  the  Feringee  as  far  as  llas-el- 
feel,  and,  as  he  gave  them  good  wages,  they  wished  to 
have  gone  with  him,  hut  he  would  not  take  them.  The 
old  man  who  told  this  story  was  named  Sasenas,  formerly 
a  Galla  slave  to  Buggerund  Yanne,  a  Greek,  lias  Michael’s 
trciasurer.” 

We  have  said  that  these  volumes  .are  rich  in  examples 
of  the  extremes  to  which  unbridled  passions  will  carry 
men  possessed  of  irresponsible  power.  hat  follows  is 
worthy  of  the  worst  Roman  emperor  : 

“  The  great  Galla  chief  Gojee,  of  Edjow,  mentioned 
in  Mr  Salt’s  Travels,  having  circulated  a  report  that  he 
had  turned  Christian,  which  he  had  already  done  three 
times  before,  now  changed  his  religion  a  fourth  time,  to 
deceive  Sarlii  Selasse,  son  of  Wosen  Segued,  King  of 
Shoa,  who  had  promised  Gojee  his  daughter  if  he  would 
become  a  Christian,  which  Gojee  had  readily  sworn  to 
do.  The  road  to  Shoa  lying  through  the  districts  be¬ 
longing  to  lias  Liban,  it  became  didicult  to  find  a  mode 
of  passing  the  king’s  daughter  through  the  territories  of 
Idban,  who  was  an  enemy  to  both  parties,  and  as  Liban  had 
heard  of  the  alfair,  he  ordered  a  strict  look-out  to  be  kept. 
However,  Gojee  invented  a  scheme  for  passing  the 
princess  in  disguise  ;  the  king  accordingly  sent  her  un<ler 
the  care  of  her  guardian,  and  dressed  like  the  poor  pil¬ 
grims  who  go  from  dilFerent  parts  of  Arnhara  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Deverer  Libaniis,  in  Shoa.  In  this  manner 
the  monks  and  poor  peojde  passed  her  through  the  <!oun- 
try  in  their  caravans,  and  Gojee  got  her  safe  in  his  pos¬ 
session. 

“  Liban  soon  heard  of  the  event,  and  appeared  as  if  he 
had  passed  it  over  without  any  particubar  notice ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  only  took  time  to  consider  in  what  manner  he 
should  revenge  himself  upon  the  monks  and  poor  people. 
After  his  mind  was  satisfied  that  he  could  with  little 
trouble  complete  his  wicked  designs,  he  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  beat  of  drum,  that  he  was  preparing  a 
toscar  [festival],  as  an  offering  to  the  priests  and  poor  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  One  thousand  bullocks  and 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  were  to  be  distributed,  on 
account  of  his  late  father,  Colasse,  who  had  desired  him 
to  do  so  on  his  death-bed.  A  large  dass  was  made  on  a 
plain,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a  great  wood,  which 
Liban  had  fixed  upon  to  hide  his  Galla  horsemen.  On 
the  day  appointed  the  plain  was  filled  with  old  monks 
and  poor  of  all  sorts,  lame  and  blind;  but,  before  he  car¬ 
ried  his  bloody  deed  into  effect,  he  chose  twelve  of  the 
superi<»r  monks  whom  he  had  sent  for,  who  readily  came 
before  him,  expecting  that  he  was  going  to  appoint  them 
distributors  of  the  offerings;  instead  of  which  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  MMzed  and  chained.  lie  then  ordered  liis  horse, 
about  8000  in  number,  to  clear  the  plain.  They  instantly 
]>oured  from  the  wood,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  poor 
wretches  assembled  was  left  alive  in  an  hour’s  time.  The 
twelve  he  had  picked  out,  as  a  reserve  to  satisfy  his 
bloo<ly  revenge,  he  rolled  up  in  w'axed  cloths,  and  then 
set  fire  to  them  at  both  ends.  1  was  told  by  one  of  his 
soldiers,  who  was  present  at  the  horrid  deed,  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  more  than  ten  thousand  ]>ersons  were 
massacred  on  this  occasion.  A  great  many  of  the  poor 
Galla,  who  were  intermixed  with  them,  also  suffered  ; 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  had  assembled  from 
Damot,  Maitsha,  Daunt,  Wadler,  and  Begember,  having 
many  families  related  to  the  family  of  the  Colasse  in  those 
districts.  Liban  died  twelve  days  after  the  bloody  deed.” 

In  the  anecdote  we  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and 
horrible.  It  is  the  mirth  of  a  people  inured  to  savage 
deeds : 

“  The  day  before  we  left  Chelicut,  a  woman  had 
brought  in  chains  a  poor  miserable  (»bject,  whom  she  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  killed  her  husband  ;  the  witnesses  also 


arrived  from  the  small  village  of  Gibba,  to  which  they 
belonged.  Vv’hen  the  Has  had  heard  the  whole  story  anil 
examined  the  witnesses,  be  found  the  man  guilty  (d’  min¬ 
der,  though  apparently  without  malice,  and  told  the  wo¬ 
man,  agreeably  to  the  law,  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  him. 
She  rej)lied,  ‘  I  have  no  one  but  myself;  I  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  ;  neither  have  I  a  spear  or  knife.’  The  Has  said, 
‘  Then  you  must  hang  him.’  She  again  replied,  ‘  I  low 
can  I  do  that  by  myself?  I  have  got  a  mushcJiarn  [a 
leather  rope],  it  is  true,  but  I  cannot  hang  him  alone.’ 
The  Has  then  ordered  some  of  the  groom-boys  about  the 
house  to  assist  her  in  hanging  the  man  to  the  darro-tree, 
on  the  green  before  the  house.  ‘  God  preserve  you  a 
thousand  years!’  said  the  woman,  adding,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  ‘  His  relations  are  all  here,  and  they  will  not  have 
far  to  carry  his  body,  as  he  belongs  to  the  church.’  I\Ia- 
riam  Guddervitee  Takly,  one  of  the  lias’s  stable-grooins, 
and  some  other  (»f  the  slaves,  had  the  management  of  the 
affair.  When  they  came  to  the  darro-tree,  which  is  as 
easily  climbed  as  a  ladder,  they  helped  the  w<iman  up  with 
one  end  of  xhamnshcharii  in  her  hand,  showing  her  which 
was  the  best  bough  to  tie  it  to.  Takly,  notwithstanding 
the  woman  had  promised  to  give  him  plenty  of  butter  for 
his  trouble,  now  put  the  poor  object’s  two  hands  within 
the  mushclinrn,  round  the  neck,  and,  after  tying  it,  order¬ 
ed  the  woman  to  draw  up  the  mushchnrn,  while  they 
would  lift  him  from  off  the  large  stone  they  ha<l  made 
him  stand  upon.  Accordingly,  she  did  this,  ami  made 
it  well  fast,  and  then  came  down  ti»  behold  him  hanging, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  ‘  Blessed  be  Mary  Ann, 
the  mother  of  (jod,  who  has  given  me  revenge  for  my 
husband  I  bad  as  he  was,  I  have  stood  true  to  him.’ 
After  he  had  hung  for  some  time,  the  crowd  that  stoo<l 
to  look  on  cried  often  to  her,  ‘  Why,  woman,  he  has  been 
dead  long  ago  !’ — ‘  Thank  God  for  that  !’  said  she,  ‘  but 
they  shall  not  have  my  mnslicliani  to  bury  with  him.’ 
Accordingly,  she,  with  the  help  of  Takly,  climbed  up  the 
tree  and  loosed  the  ntiishcharn,  while  Takly  took  it  from 
his  neck.  The  relations  immediately  came  to  take  up 
the  bodv',  which  they  were  allowed  to  do  ;  but,  before 
tln^y  had  got  ten  yards,  the  dead  man  set  off,  without 
being  carried,  and  ran  into  the  7’rinity  churchyard, 
where  he  was  safe,  even  though  be  had  killed  a  thousand 
persons.  The  woman,  seeing  this,  was  enraged,  and  ran 
to  the  lias’s  gateway,  crying,  *  Ahhate  !  Abbate  T  She 
obtained  admittance,  and  told  the  Has  that  the  man  had 
not  been  hung  long  enough  ;  the  Has,  who  had  already 
heard  the  story,  laughed,  and  said  to  the  woman,  ‘  Would 
you  wish  to  kill  a  man  that  G<m1  will  not  permit  to 
die  ?’  He  hung  long  enough  to  have  killed  a  cat.’ 
She  answere<l,  ‘  Let  me  have  him  up  again,  and  I  will 
pull  at  his  legs  till  I  break  his  neck.’  ‘  You  foolish 
woman  !’  replied  the  Has,  ‘  would  you  oppose  the 
will  of  God?’  Seeing  that  the  edd  Has  looked  grave 
when  he  said  this,  she  believeil  it  was  God’s  will  that 
the  man  should  not  die,  and  her  spirit  failed  her,  as 
she  said,  in  a  very  low  and  sorrowful  tone,  ‘  Though  he 
is  such  an  ill-formed  creature,  I  have  seen  him  do  things 
that  nobody  else  could  do.  The  locust  never  touched  the 
little  corn  he  had  behind  his  house  ;  and  though  we  used 
to  make  ;i  fire  to  smoke  them  away  we  could  not  save 
ours  as  he  did.’  She  immediately  went  to  the  church 
and  begged  his  forgiveness,  and  they  afterwards  lived 
good  neighbours  as  usual  ;  indeed,  I  heard  subsequently 
that  he  became  her  husband.” 

Every  body  knows  that  some  saints  of  rather  an  cqui- 
voi’al  character,  have  crept  into  the  Homish  church.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  Abyssinian  church  seems  to 
have  outdone  her  western  sister : 

“  An  old  negadcy  or  Mahomedan  trader,  of  Gondar, 
who  ha<l  made  several  journeys  from  Gondar  to  Massoua, 
in  a  mercantile  capacity,  with  the  coflas,  passed  through 
the  country  of  Ilamazen,  which  the  are  frequently 

obliged  to  do,  w  hen  Tigre,  through  w  hich  lies  the  direct 
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road,  is  in  a  disturbed  state.  He  had  an  ass,  that  had 
made  nine  journeys  to  Massowa,  and  was  a  great  favour¬ 
ite.  This  ass,  being  old  and  fatigued,  died  on  the  road, 
where  the  cojhi  had  halted  for  the  night,  and  the  old 
man  said  to  the  mercliants  in  company,  ‘  Poor  Berke  !’ 
the  name  of  the  ass,  ‘he  has  made  nine  journeys  with 
me,  and  I  am  determined  that  the  hyienas  shall  not  eat 
him.  So,  brothers,  help  me  to  make  a  pit  for  him.’ 
They  accordingly  dug  a  pit,  in  some  rocky  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  encamped,  and  in 
digging,  they  found  by  accident,  in  breaking  some  stones, 
a  spring  of  water  which  ran  moderately  out  from  the 
vein  of  rock  into  which  they  had  broken.  There  they 
buried  poor  Berke,  and  put  a  great  pile  of  stones  on  his 
grave,  and  the  old  man  proceeded  on  his  journey  with 
the  cojia* 

“  Some  time  afterwards,  the  shepherds  of  the  country 
observed  this  pile  of  stones  and  a  moderate  spring  of 
water,  which  they  were  certain  was  .lot  there  many  days 
before;  they  made  this  known  to  their  respective  villages, 
and  the  priests  visited  the  spot,  to  pass  their  opinion  upon 
it.  It  was  immediately  announced  that  some  saint  had 
died  in  heaven,  and  had  been  brought  down  by  the  angels 
and  buried  there.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  assembled,  and  built  a  wall  round  this 
holy  water,  and  the  priests  named  it  Kedaner-merrit. 
The  circumstance  soon  became  public  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  those 
afflicted  with  diseases,  frequented  it  to  wash  and  pray, 
and  it  acquired  a  great  name  ;  superstitious  prejudice 
leading  people  to  believe  that  numbers  had  been  cured  by 
this  water,  and  it  is  hehl  in  veneration  until  this  day. 

“  About  six  years  after  the  death  of  poor  Berke,  the 
old  negade  happened  to  pass  that  road  again,  and,  being 
curious  to  see  the  grave  of  his  ass,  he  walked  towards  the 
spot,  where  he  beheld  a  church,  and  a  wall  round  it,  and 
a  number  of  priests,  and  people  afllicted  with  diseases. 
The  old  man  stared  for  some  time,  quite  amazed,  and  at 
last  said  to  a  priest,  ‘  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  has 
caused  the  people  to  build  a  church  here  in  this  wild 
place?’  The  priest,  in  reply,  told  the  old  man,  that  it 
was  the  grave  of  a  saint,  who  had  sent  forth  water  from 
the  earth,  that  cured  all  sorts  of  people  who  prayed  to 
him  on  account  of  their  diseases.  The  old  man  called 
out,  in  great  surprise,  ‘  A  saint’s  indeed  !  I  say  it  is  no 
saint’s  grave,  but  the  grave  of  my  old  ass  Berke.  I 
buried  him  here  myself,  and  there  are  people  in  the  cojia 
now  that  can  attest  it.*  The  priests,  on  hearing  such  a 
statement,  soon  comprehended  that  he  was  a  Mussulman, 
and  they  all  flew  upon  him  in  a  fury  with  sticks,  and 
much  bruised  him,  and  would  no  doubt  have  killed  him, 
it  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  the  people  of  the  coJla,  who 
immediately  ran  to  his  assistance.  The  old  fellow,  how¬ 
ever,  still  insisted  upon  its  being  old  Berke’s  grave,  which 
so  much  enraged  the  priests,  who  knew  they  were  not 
able  to  conquer  the  cofla,  that  they  went  to  the  argel- 
dam,  tlie  governor  of  the  district,  who  sent  and  had  the 
negade  brought  before  him.  The  priests  desired  that 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  any  fartlier  hear¬ 
ing  :  but  the  Argeldam  was  too  wise  to  consent  to  this, 
as  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  coJla,  and  knew 
the  old  negade  w'ell. 

“  The  priests,  on  the  cause  being  heard,  said  that  he 
had  mocked  their  saint  by  calling  his  grave  that  of  his 
ass  Berke.  ‘So  it  is,’  said  the  old  man,  interrupting 
them,  ‘  the  very  grave  of  my  ass  Berke.’ — ‘  See,’  said 
they,  ‘  he  says  so  before  your  fa(;e.’ — ‘  And  so  I  do,’  said 
he,^  and  I  will  prove  it.’— How  ?’  said  the  governor. 

By  digging  up  his  bones,’  said  the  negade.  ‘  You  are 
a  Mahomedan,’  said  the  priests,  ‘  and  you  must  first  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  before  you  can  enter  the  saiu’ed  place.’ 

No,  said  the  governor  ;  ‘if  he  does  not  prove  the  fact 
b>  finding  the  bones,  then  will  be  the  time  to  make  a 
Chiistian  ot  him,  or  to  do  with  liim  as  you  jdease.’  The 
priests,  thinking  it  impossible  he  could  find  the  bones  of 


an  ass  in  their  holy  place,  consented,  and  a  guard  was 
sent  by  the  governor  to  see  the  excavation  made. 

“  The  old  man  remembered  the  right  place,  and  several 
of  the  attendants  w’ent  to  Avoik,  and  soon  turned  up 
the  bones,  when  the  old  negade  cried  out,  ‘  There  is  poor 
Berke’s  skull  and  jaws  !  there  are  my  poor  old  servant’s 
legs,  that  never  failed  me  up  or  down  the  mountain  Ta- 
ranta  !’  and  the  old  man  wept  as  if  they  had  been  part 
of  the  remains  of  his  mother.  The  priests,  though  at 
first  confused,  after  consulting,  said  it  was  not  unusual 
for  saints  and  angels  to  appear  in  the  form  of  horses,  and 
that  they  could  prove  the  fact.  Some  of  the  people  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  jaw-bones  should  be  taken  to  the  governor, 
but  not  only  the  IMahomedans  were  interdicted  from 
touching  the  ass’s  bones,  but  even  the  lay  Christians 
themselves,  the  priests  alone  being  allowed  to  touch  these 
sacred  remains.  To  finish  the  affair,  the  old  man  was 
again  taken  before  the  governor,  who  told  the  priests, 
that  if  any  three  priests  could  be  found  w’ho  would  take 
oath  to  their  having  seen  a  saint,  or  angel,  in  the  form  of 
a  horse,  he  ^vould  deliver  the  man  to  them  to  punish  him 
as  they  thought  projier.  This  they  evaded,  but  said  that 
‘  the  book  of  Cullumsese,  or  Revelations  of  St  John, 
\vould  jirove  it.’  The  argeldam  then  said,  ‘  If  the  book 
proves  it,  it  is  God’s  word,  and  let  God  punish  him.’ 
After  some  acknowledgments  to  the  governor  and  priests, 
such  as  a  present  of  a  Title  pepper,  cloves,  a  bottle,  or  what 
not,  from  the  sea-coast,  the  negade  was  set  free.” 

On  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  materials  'which 
have  already  been  accumulated  for  an  account  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  its  history,  physical  geography,  natural  productions 
and  inhabitants,  it  appears  to  us  that  ^Messrs  Oliver  and 
Boyd  cannot  do  better  than  follow  up  their  excellent  vo¬ 
lume  on  Egypt  by  a  similar  one  on  Abyssinia.  Let 
them  take  the  matter  to  their  serious  consideration. 


Lardnefs  Cabinet  lAhrari/y  iVo.  VI,  Historical  JSTe^ 

vioirs  of  the  House  of  Hourhon,  In  2  vols.  Vol,  I. 

Longman,  Rees,  Orine,  &c.  London.  18'il. 

The  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon” 
give  “  a  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,”  which  wdll  be  sadly 
broken  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  if  he  allows  his  expec- 
tcTtions  to  depend  merely  on  the  name  of  the  book,  and  oil 
the  association  of  ideas  which  it  is  calculated  to  awaken. 
He  must  recollect,  however,  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  which  Dr  Lardner  has  laid  down,  nothing  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Cabinet  Library  that  may  interfere  with 
the  more  extensive  province  of  the  Cyclopa*dia,  and  that 
consequently  these  Historical  Memoirs,  and  any  others 
resembling  them,  are  only  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
appendixes,  or  notes  of  particular  explanation,  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  histories. 

Now  unfortunately,  although  the  house  of  Bourbon 
may  fairly  challenge  any  which  has  existed,  in  dominion, 
in  wealth,  in  reputation,  and  although  the  magnificence 
of  its  connexions,  when  at  this  moment  its  blood  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  veins  of  every  royal  iamily  in  Europe, 
is  unparalleled  among  the  races  of  kings,  it  is  yet  true, 
that  w'ith  such  ample  materials  for  its  history,  and  with 
so  much  to  recommend  it,  the  memoirs  ot  its  individual 
constituents,  with  one  splendid  exception,  dwindle  aw'ay 
into  a  few  brief  anecdotes,  and  sometimes  into  simple 
notices  of  succession.  For  long  ere  Bourbon  was  a  name, 
or  received  the  full  stamp  of  its  nobility,  the  true  era  had 
passed  away  of  personal  adventure,  and  exhibitions  of 
single  prowess — tournaments  were  not  exploded,  but  it 
was  seldom  that 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 

J’o  prove  liis  puissance  in  battell  brave 
L  pun  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn. 

Chivalry  was  not  forgotten,  but  did  not  animate  tlie 
warrior  with  a  living  influence — 'it  was  felt  only  through 


/ 
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the  changes  which  it  had  occasioned  in  the  institutions  of  already  mentioned,  w^alked  by  his  side.  He  smiled  upon 
government,  and  in  the  manners  of  society.  The  epitaph  the  multitude  brought  together  by  this  spectacle,  and  per- 
of  the  Crusades,  with  their  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  haps  more  disposed  to  laugh  at  than  to  admire  him, 

had  long  been  pronounced  by  posterity,  and  even  the  wide  Then  appeared  the  superb  remains  of  his  grandeur,- _ his 

fabric  of  feudal  government  was  yielding  to  the  assaults  of  litter,  his  chariot,  his  led  horses,  his  mules  richly  capari- 
a  more  contracted  and  nervous  authority.  Monarchs  were  soned,  a  great  number  of  domestics  and  officers.  The 
learning  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  military  force  procession  was  closed  by  as  quadron  of  200  horse,  well 
constantly  in  pay,  and  the  barons,  awed  by  the  perpetual  equipped,  and  marching  in  good  order.  With  this  mix- 
presence  of  armies,  to  whom  they  could  but  now  and  ture  of  pride  and  humility  did  Jacques,  after  having  been 
then  oppose  the  limited  service  of  their  retainers,  met  all  his  life  the  sport  of  ambition  and  of  hope,  bury  him- 
less  frequently  on  the  field  of  civil  strife,  while,  coalescing  self  in  a  cloister.” 

with  the  sovereign,  they  found  a  nobler  outlet  to  their  From  a  sister  of  this  prince  sprung  the  Montpensier 
warlike  spirit  in  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  defence,  branch  of  the  family.  In  the  seventh  generation  from 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  therefore,  the  exploits  of  the  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  house,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
knight,  and  the  policy  of  the  counsellor,  are,  for  the  most  found  himself  the  first  peer  in  the  realm,  married  to  the 
part,  incorporated  with  the  annals  of  their  native  land,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  Anne,  between  whom  and  the 
thus  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  such  memoirs  as  these,  throne  the  Salic  law  alone  interposed  ;  but  in  the  midst 
which,  strictly  speaking,  have  only  to  do  with  the  cham-  Qf  ^bis  prosperity  he  found  himself  also  without  children 
pion  who  fought  and  conquered  with  his  single  arm  for  jq  inherit  it.  The  principal  territories  of  the  family  were 
his  own  glory.  But  little,  indeed,  does  this  dearth  of  entailed,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without  male  issue,  on 
matter  of  private  interest  touch  on  the  fame  of  any  bis  nephew.  Bourbon  de  Montpensier ;  and  the  duke  had 
house,  tor  what  more  honourable  testimony  to  the  ser-  bimself  ratified  the  deeds.  But  shortly  afterwards  a 
vi^s  of  its  life  could  be  adduced  than  (it  it  could  be  daughter  was  born  to  him,  and  although  this  event  could 
said  with  truth)  that  all  its  efforts  were  for  its  country,  justly  interfere  with  the  entail,  he  sued  the  king  for 

and  what  prouder  chronicle  of  such  glory  than  to  be  Rtters  patent,  allowing  him  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
mentioned  by  every  jiage  of  the  history  of  b  ranee  ?  settlement  of  property  in  favour  of  his  own  child.  Mont- 

J  he  original  foundation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was,  pensier  with  some  violence  attacked  in  parliament  the 
no  doubt,  considerably  prior  to  the  period  which  we  have  proceedings  of  his  uncle,  who,  in  revenge,  affianced  his 
described,  but  even  at  its  dawning  we  generally  find  its  daughter  to  the  heir  of  the  house  d’Alen^on,  while  the 
chief  fighting  alongside  of  the  king,  and  dying  in  the  king,  though  secretly  inclined  to  the  nephew,  supported 
ranks  of  his  battle.  Robert,  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  his  cause.  Montpensier,  in  despair,  engaged  in  foreign 
of  St  Louis,  married  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  a  princess  service,  and  conducted  the  French  army  victoriously  to 
of  the  blood,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  of  Bur-  Naples,  where  his  father  had  perished  many  years  before, 
gundy,  Baron  of  Charolois,  and  of  Agnes,  Dame  de  Bour-  whose  death  he  burned  to  avenge.  He  instantly  re- 

bon  and  de  St  Just,  daughter  of  Archambault,  Sire  de  paired  to  the  grave,  and  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  opened. 
Bourbon.  I  he  descendants  of  Robert  took  the  name  of  when  the  sight  of  the  body  affected  him  so  strongly,  that 
Bourbon.  His  son  Louis  was  the  first  duke  of  that  be  expired  either  on  the  coffin,  or  immediately  on  being 
title,  the  Boiirbonnois  having  been  erected  into  a  “  duche-  conducted  to  his  lodgings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
pairie”  by  Charles  IV.,  as  a  compensation  for  some  pos-  youth  of  great  promise, —but  was  succeeded  in  his 

sessions  received  from  Louis.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  titles  and  estates  bv  a  brother,  who  has  not  seen  many 
dukedom  by  his  eldest  son,  Peter;  but  the  second,  Jaques  equals  in  the  world,  Charles  de  Bourbon,  the  famous 
de  Bourbon,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  Constable  of  France. 

I  he  life  of  this  princes  son,  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  is  «  Although  we  at  one  time,”  says  the  author  of  the 
replete  with  more  romantic  interest  than  that  of  any  Hist(»rical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of ‘Bourbon,  “  intended 
other  of  the  early  branches  of  the  house.  ^  pass  over  the  lives  of  both  the  Constable  de  Bourbon 

He  attended  the  Count  de  Xevers  in  a  famous  expedi-  Qf  Rjg  great  Condo,  as  coming  more  within  the  pro- 

tion  to  assist  Sigismond  of  Hungary  against  the  Sultan,  vince  of  the  history  of  France,  on  more  mature  considera- 
Bajazeth  Ilderiin.  On  his  return  he  married  a  daughter  tion,  we  think  that  to  do  so  would  be  neither  doing  justice 
of  Charles  of  Navarie,  and  on  her  death  espoused  Joanna,  Rjg  bistory,  which  we  profess  to  write,  nor  to  the  pub- 
Qiieen  of  Naples,  celebrated  at  once  for  her  wit  and  her  ir.,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  written.”  And,  upon  our 
profligacy.  Having  evinced,  however,  some  undue  par-  honour,  “  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,”  though  we  must 
tiality  towards  the  courtiers  who  followed  him  from  express  considerable  astonishment  that,  after  being  tempt- 
b ranee,  he  was  deposed  and  impiisoned  by  the  Neapoli-  form  vour  first  judgment,  “  mature  consideration” 

tans.  The  excesses  of  the  queen  turned  the  scale  again  ever  came  to  your  assistance.  Cut  off  the  account  of  the 
in  his  favour,  and  by  the  interfeience  of  the  jiope,  having  constable,  and  you  will  certainly  make  the  most  egre- 
effected  his  escape,  he  retiied,  disgusted  with  the  caies  of  ^rjous  profession  of  a  history  of  which  we  have  yet  heard, 
royalty,  to  Daly,  whence,  after  many  wanderings,  he  re-  where  the  public  might  grope  about  in  vain  for  their 
turned  to  brance,  to  take  part  with  Charles  \  11.  At  benefits,  till  all  the  generations  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
length,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  under  the  influence  ap-  bad  once  more  passed  over  their  heads.  It  is  the  only 
parently  of  some  fit  of  morbid  devotion,  so  familiar  to  valuable  matter  in  the  pi’esent  volume,  and  the  life  of 
his  times,  he  determined  to  become  a  branciscan,  or  Condo,  we  suppose,  wdll  bear  the  same  ratio  to  its  suc- 
Grey  friar.  cessor.  Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  investigate  what  was 

“  He  embarked  for  Marseilles  with  four  Franciscans,  thus  preserved  to  us  by  the  propitious  intervention  of 
who  had  become  his  ministers  and  courtiers ;  he  tra-  “  mature  consideration.” 

versed  the  kingdom  to  go  to  Besan^on,  where  he  was  to  Charles  de  Bourbon  w^as  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
present  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  king  turned  monk.  His  when  he  succeeded  to  the  lofty  honours  and  immense 
entry  into  the  capital  of  Franche-Comte  was  attended  possessions  of  his  ancestors,  but  which  fortune  threatened 
with  fantastical  magnificence.  A  body  of  cavalry,  well  every  instant  to  snatch  from  his  lawful  grasp.  He  w’as 
clothed  and  well  mounted,  opened  the  march.  Then  ap-  already  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  and  exercises  that 
peared  the  king,  reclined  on  a  hand-barrow  carried  by  became  his  youth.  Eminently  handsome,  and  of  the 
four  men  ;  he  wore  a  long  grey  robe,  girt  with  a  cord  most  generous  disposition,  bold  and  resolute,  yet  ever 
with  several  knots  ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  large  affable  and  frank,  he  w’on  the  affections  of  all,  noble  or 
white  woollen  cap,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  cord.  One  peasant,  who  encountered  his  society.  Nor  did  it  seem 
of  his  bastards,  named  Claude  d’Aix,  whom  he  had  pre-  probable  that  these  lavish  endowments  of  nature  ^vould 
vailed  on  to  follow  his  example,  and  the  four  Franciscans  be  mispcrit,  or  allowe<l  to  rust  for  lack  of  use.  His  do- 
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mains  and  titles  were  claimed  by,  and,  by  the  verdict  of 
the  law,  granted  to  another ;  he  was  about  to  be  thrown 
down  from  a  station,  which  his  own  spirit  could  alone 
prompt,  and  his  own  endeavours  enable  him  to  recover. 
A  timely  union,  however,  with  the  hand  of  his  cousin 
(the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  would  otherwise  have  robbed  him  of  his  patri¬ 
mony),  prevented  this  unnatural  struggle,  and  ensured  a 
worthy  commencement  to  his  ambitious  career. 

An  eager  soldier  and  a  consummate  general,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  more  laurels  within  a  short  period  of  his  youth,  than 
have  ever  perhaps  been  gained  by  any  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  except  in  our  own  day,  by  the  hero  of  the  armies 
of  the  same  country ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Francis  II., 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  many  triumphs,  he  Avas 
immediately  proclaimed  by  that  monarch  High  Constable 
of  France.  In  this  office  he  reformed  the  discipline  and 
modelled  anew  the  tactics  of  his  troops,  who  never  march¬ 
ed  under  Bourbon  but  to  campaigns  of  certain  victory. 

H  is  favour  at  court  Avas  paramount, — and  continued  to 
flow  upon  him  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  for  it  Avas  the 
fruit  of  his  own  great  and  honourable  conduct.  His  fall 
Avas  just  as  unbroken,  but  its  story  is  darker  and  more 
complicated,  because  it  is  AAU’apt  up  in  the  intrigues  of 
selfish  statesmen  and  the  cunning  of  profligate  Avomen, 
and  was  glossed  over  by  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  to  be 
made  acceptable  for  the  ears  of  a  jealous  and  cold-hearted 
monarch.  We  have  been  accustomed,  indeed,  to  Auew 
Francis  through  the  medium  of  romance,  and  to  iriA^est 
him  Avith  a  nobility  and  libertality  of  sentiment,  Avhich, 
without  denying  that  they  belonged  to  his  character,  he 
Avas  very  far  from  possessing  to  such  a  degree.  Any  com¬ 
petition  of  knightly  qualities  Avith  Charles  V.  might, 
Avithout  much  difficulty,  terminate  faA'oiirably  for  Fran¬ 
cis,  but  there  is  certainly  no  report  of  his  conduct  to- 
Avards  the  constable,  Avhich  redounds  to  the  credit  either 
of  his  dignity  as  a  king,  or  of  his  gentler  feelings  as  a 
man. 

A  convicted  traitor  Avas  Avorthy  of  punishment.  But 
instead  of  this,  he  insulted  a  soldier  of  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  and  brightest  honour,  on  the  bare  Avarrant  of  sus¬ 
picion,  although  his  own  reported  generosity  of  temper 
should  have  told  him,  that  he  Avas  thus  cutting  deeper 
and  more  incurably  than  any  Avound  Avhich  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  sword  could  inflict.  How  keenly  Bourbon  felt 
what  he  had  been  made  to  suffer,  is  evident  from  his  OAvn 
Avords,  in  an  interview  Avith  a  messenger  Avho  brought 
an  offer  of  peace  from  the  king.  “  Imbaut,  seeing  that 
he  Avas  obstinate  in  his  refusal,  at  last  demanded  the  con¬ 
stable’s  sword,  and  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St  Michel. 

*  The  sAvord  !*  replied  Bourbon,  ‘  did  he  not  take  it  from 
me  on  the  journey  to  Valenciennes,  Avhen  he  gave  the 
command  of  the  vanguard  to  Monsieur  d’Alengon  ?  As 
for  the  collar,  I  left  it  at  Chantette,  under  the  pillow  of 
my  bed.*  So  saying,  he  quitted  the  king’s  euA’oy.  De¬ 
graded  from  the  order  of  St  Michel,  Bourbon  disdained 
to  replace  it  by  the  Golden  Fleece.” 

The  rest  of  his  extraordinary  story  is  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  all.  Outraged  in  his  feelings  by  his  native  sove¬ 
reign,  and  opportunely  tempted  by  the  caresses  of  foreign 
potentates,  he  left  the  country,  Avhere  he  Avas  now  hunt¬ 
ed  like  a  AAuld  beast.  He  had  but  one  object  in  all  his 
future  undertakings— an  ample  and  fearful  revenge  for 
all  his  Avrongs.  He  obtained  its  fullest  measure  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  AAdiere  Francis  I.  lost  his  liberty.  Dis¬ 
honourably  juggled  with  by  Charles  V.,  he  raised  an  in¬ 
dependent  banner,  and  commenced  his  inarch  “  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  different 
nations,  manners,  languages,  and  religions,  but  avIio,  full 
of  confidence  iti  the  talents  of  their  general,  cried  out, 
Ve  Avill  follow  you  everywhere,  even  should  a’ou  lead 
us  against  all  the  devils.’*”  He  led  them  to  the  very 
sanctuary  of  religion,  and  they  encamped  beneath  the 
Avails  of  Rome.  lo-morrow  Av^as  to  give  him  a  crown, 
^id  in  doing  so  most  probably  to  sow  the  seeds  of  many 


revolutions  in  all  the  Avorld.  He  led  the  assault,  and 
fell,  mortally  Avounded,  by  the  first  shot  that  AV'as  fired 
from  the  Avails. 

Much  has  been  AA^ritten  on  the  character  of  this  Corio- 
lanus  of  modern  times,— few  appreciate  it  in  its  true 
light.  He  Avas  born  in  an  age  prolific  of  great  men,  am¬ 
bitious  monarchs,  renoAvned  generals,  and  profound  states¬ 
men.  Thev  had  their  reA’erses  too.  But  Bourbon,  aa'c 
are  bold  to  say,  in  ambition,  generalship,  and  policy,  as 
far  exceeded  any  of  his  contemporaries,  as  his  ruin  out- 
Aveighed  all  the  aggregate  of  all  their  disasters.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  the  puny  mind  to  cast  the  obloquy  of  disloy¬ 
alty  and  ingratitude  on  a  great  name — it  is  impossible 
for  justice  to  decide  upon  its  merit  by  any  common  stand¬ 
ard.  He  AA’as  ambitious — he  Avas  Auolent  from  the  begin¬ 
ning — he  Avas  harsh  and  sometimes  cruel  towards  the  end 
of  his  course.  Few,  howcA'er,  in  such  situations  have 
such  bulwarks  of  defence  on  their  own  character.  His 
misfortunes  cannot  be  j>laced  to  his  OAvn  charge — and  his 
faults  grew  out  of  his  misfortunes.  He  left  a  name  and 
a  history  AAdiich,  to  our  surprise,  has  never  yet  “  pointed 
a  moral  or  adorned  a  tale,”  AA’hile  it  merits  the  study  of 
eA'ery  great  and  ambitious  mind. 

The  state  of  the  Bourbon  family  at  the  death  of  the 
constable,  and  its  line  of  descent,  may  be  iriost  easily  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  following  table,  premising  that  the  house 
Avas  now  reduced  to  the  single  branch  of  Bourbon- Ven- 
dome. 

Bourbon- Veil  dome. 

Francis  de  Vendome  [  Bourbon  la  Roche  sur- Yon, 


D.  of  Vendome  D.  of  Montpensier. 

Married  Frances 

d’Alen^on. 

Antoine,  King  of  NaA'arre, 


Louis  P.  of  by  marrying  Jeanne 

Coiide.  of  Navarre. 


I  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Henry  IV.  is  another  mighty  name  in  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  but  far  inferior  to  the  constable.  Our  author 
considers  himself  trespassing  upon  the  province  of  history 
in  this  life,  and  his  account  of  it  accordingly  consists  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  mistresses  of  that  gallant  monarch, 
and  of  several  bon-mots.  With  the  former  Ave  have  no 
Avish  to  interfere  ;  and  of  the  latter,  Ave  shall  treat  our 
Scotch  readers  to  one,  that  they  may  become  acquainted 
Avith  an  old  friend  in  a  neAV  garb. 

“  Henry  being  at  the  chase  in  the  Vendomois,  and 
having  Avandered  from  his  attendants,  met  Avith  a  peasant 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  : 

“  ‘  What  are  you  doing  there?*  said  Henry  to  him. 

“  ‘  Ma  finte,  monsieur,*  replied  the  clown,  ‘jetioiis  la 
pour  voir  passer  le  roi.* 

“  ‘  If  you  like  to  get  up  on  the  croupe  of  my  horse,* 
resumed  the  prince,  ‘  I  Avill  conduct  you  to  a  place  Avhere 
you  AAnll  see  him  quite  at  your  ease.* 

“  The  peasant  mounted,  and,  as  they  rode  along,  asked 
how  he  should  be  able  to  recognise  the  king.  ‘  You 
will  only  have  to  look  at  him  who  Avears  his  hat,  Avhile 
all  the  others  haA^e  their  heads  bare.*  After  some  time 
they  came  up  with  the  king’s  party,  and  all  the  lords 
saluted  the  peasant’s  coinpani<in. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  he  to  the  peasant,  ‘  which  is  the  king?* 

“  ‘  Ma  finte,  monsieur  !’  replied  the  rustic,  ‘  it  must  be 
either  you  or  I  ;  foi*  there  are  but  Ave  two  that  have  our 
hats  on  our  heads.*  ** 

'I'his  is  really  too  bad,  and  our  iifitional  pride  is  con¬ 
siderably  hurt,  knowing,  as  we  do  upon  i  neon  test  ibl»# 
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evidence,  that  Scotland,  and  our  own  James  IV.,  the 
giideman  of  Balian^iech,  are  the  sole  and  exclusive  pro¬ 
prietors  and  inventors  of  this  anecdote.  We  should  like 
to  see  Mackay’s  face,  if  it  were  proposed  to  introduce  tliis 
version  of  the  story  into  the  character  of  John  Ilowison. 

We  perfectly  agree  that  Henry  IV.  is  the  theme  of 
general  history;  but  we  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
filling  the  fourth  of  a  volume  with  musty^,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  plagiarized,  Joe  Millers.  What  benefit  the 
public  are  to  derive  from  their  Insertion,  we  cannot  see, 
for  they  are  of  no  esteem  in  themselves,  and  “  as  old  as 
the  hills”  into  the  bargain,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
abominably  ill  translated. 

But  this  leads  us  at  last  to  say  a  very  few  words, 
having  run  through  the  contents  of  the  volume,  about  the 
style  of  its  execution.  It  is  the  clumsiest  performance 
we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time;  it  is  damning  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  want  of  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  on  which  the  writer  was  to  work, — of  a  deficiency 
of  “  mature  consideration”  in  their  arrangement, — and 
last,  not  least,  of  overhasty  execution.  The  author  has 
read  a  great  many  French  books  on  the  subject;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  culling  the  valuable  stuff,  and  adapting  it  to  the 
constitution  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  English 
language,  he  h.as  merely  translated  every  French  sen¬ 
tence  that  served  his  purpose.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  every  page  we  could  point  out  some  periods  that  no 
laws  of  English  grammar  could  explain.  His  command 
of  language  too  is  very  limited,  which  incapacitates  him 
for  the  task  of  translation  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sentence  is  often  inexpressibly  tedious. 
We  seriously  recommend  him  to  study  Cobbett’s  English 
grammar  before  he  gives  the  second  volume  to  the  public. 
The  following,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  fine  figure, 
but  we  cannot  commend  its  elegance: — “  Lofty  genius, 
invincible  courage,  perseverance, address,  foresight,  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sciences  of  war  and  of  government,  the  art 
of  ruling  the  mindsof  the  multitude,  Bourbon  had  received 
from  nature,  or  acquired  by  study,  (it  matters  not  which,) 
all  the  talents,  all  the  means  necessary  to  effect  great  re¬ 
volutions.” 

We  beg  of  him  also,  when  he  wishes  to  give  vent  to 
irony,  to  have  recourse  to  some  more  dignified  method, 
even  at  the  expense  of  conciseness,  than  that  adopted  when 
speaking  of  a  reprobate  “  who  was  scut  to  reftirin  [!J  the 
abuses  of  the  administration.” 

His  occasional  pictures  of  French  society  at  different 
periods  are  too  close  translations  of  the  sentences  of 
the  original  French  writers,  and  we  leave  them  to  the 
reader,  who  will  at  least  find  in  them  some  strictures 
on  chivalry  that  Avill  prove  a  good  antidote  to  the  rhap¬ 
sodies  of  Burke,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  James.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  been  amused  with  this  work,  in  spite 
of  the  writer — for  we  are  sometimes  “  pleased  with  a 
feather.” 


The  Anatomy  of  Society,  By  .Tames  Augustus  St  John. 
Two  Volumes,  12mo.  Pp.  300.  London.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bull.  1831. 

It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  person  of  the 
name  of  St  Jtdiu  to  meddle  with  any  thing  so  nearly 
allied  with  surgery  as  anatomy.  On  examination,  we 
have  found  the  author  of  this  book  nearly  as  great  a  quack 
as  his  illustrious  namesake,  although  neither  so  dangerous 
nor  disagreeable.  The  Anatomy  of  Society  ! — a  surgeon 
might  us  well  publisli  a  dissection  of  the  little  finger,  and 
call  it — Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 

Mr  St  John  announces  in  the  outset :  “  It  has  always 
appeared  much  better  to  us,  to  ]dace  common  inscriptions 
at  the  head  of  our  dis(]uisitions,  and  to  reserve  what  little 
ingenuity  we  might  possess,  to  be  infused  into  the  body 
of  the  piece.”  This  is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  title 
of  bis  book,  which  stands  before  it,  like  a  four-and-twenty 
pouuder  placed  before  the  door  of  a  pig-sty^  in  order  to 


give  it  an  imposing  appearance.  Neither  is  it  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  use  of  the  inscription, — “  Literary  Ne¬ 
cromancy,”  over  one  of  the  most  commonplace  chapters 
of  the  book. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  on  perusing  the  title  of 
the  work  is.  What  have  been  the  opportunities  afforded 
the  author  of  anatennizing  society?  From  any  thing  that 
appears,  Mr  St  John  does  not  seem  deep-read  either  in 
the  world  or  in  books.  He  is  a  person  of  literary  habits, 
and  his  society  has  been  restricted  in  a  great  measure  to 
persons  of  his  own  class.  He  has  lived,  in  short,  not  in 
the  world,  but  among  its  mirrors.  He  knows  it  from 
reflection  only.  Again,  his  reading  has  been  more  multi¬ 
farious  than  solid.  He  is  more  conversant  with  Reviews, 
Encyclopaedias,  and  popular  histories,  than  the  tough 
works  of  old  philosophers.  He  prates  “  scholarly  and 
wisely”  about  the  progress  and  prospects  of  science,  on 
the  strength  of  having  taken  a  Hying  peep  at  Tennemarrs 
comprehensive,  but  not  very  profound  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  through  the  medium  of  Cousin’s  hazy  French  ; 
but  his  quotations  and  allusions  show  him  to  be  only 
acquainted  with  those  branches  of  the  classics  which  are 
travelled  over  in  the  routine  of  an  ordinary  education. 
He  is  not  embued  with  their  spirit  ;  even  his  glance  at 
Tenneman  has  not  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
penetrating  beneath  the  mere  superficies.  He  tells  the 
stalest  stories,  and  quotes  the  tritest  remarks,  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  that  too  for  ornament,  not  use. 

The  next  matter  to  be  ascertained,  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  “  design,”  as  he  calls  it,  telling  us  that  it  is 
“complete  in  itself,”  as  far  as  his  opportunities  enabled 
him  to  render  it  so.  Let  us  open  the  case  in  which  our 
anatomical  student  has  deposited  his  prepared  skeleton  of 
society,  and  see  whether  all  the  ribs,  vertebrie,  and  toe 
and  finger-joints,  be  indeed  there. 

First  comes  what  we  suppose  is  meant  to  be  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  entitled  “  Modes  of  Studying  the  World,” 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Montaigne  ;  not  indeed  by 
the  pithiness  of  its  remarks,  or  its  wit,  or  the  charming 
naivete  of  its  gossipred,  but  by  the  perversity  with 
wdiich  it  treats  of  every  subject  but  that  one  indicated  by 
its  name.  3'hen  follows  a  treatise  on  the  “  Science  of 
Fortune  and  Power,”  which  seems  to  run  great  hazard 
of  incurring  for  its  author  the  rebuke  himself  bestows  on 
those  who  “  prefix  to  their  speculations  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  epigraphs.”  We  have  read  the  chapter,  but  are 
unable  to  guess  what  the  title  is  meant  to  indicate.  The 
chapters  whose  titles  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect 
the  discussions  the  least  alien  to  the  title  of  the  work  are 
these  : — “  On  the  Education  of  Great  3Ien  ;”  “  Progress 
of  Civilisation  among  the  People;”  “  Theory  of  Consist¬ 
ency  of  Character ;”  “  Delights  of  Intellectual  Supre¬ 
macy  ;”  “Literary  Friendships;”  “Specimen  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Character— Dr  Franklin  ;”  “  Influence  of  Great 
Cities  upon  Genius  ;”  “  The  Art  of  Fortune-Flaking  ;” 
“  Monks,  Nuns,  and  Hermits.”  We  cannot  see  of  what 
use  dissertations  upon  “  The  Grave  and  the  Funeral 
Pile,”  “  The  Theory  of  Beauty,”  “  and  “  The  Taste  fur 
the  Horrible,”  can  be  in  an  “  Anatomy  of  Society,”  ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  Mr  St  John,  upon  the  principle  that  man  is 
a  social  animal,  and  that  social  animals  constitute  society, 
say  “humani  nihil  a  me  [that  is,  from  my  book]  alienum 
puto ;”  a  theory  almost  as  comprehensiye  as  the  in¬ 
valuable  system  of  the  philosopher  who  was  bold  enough 
to  maintain  “  that  all  was  evei*y  thing,  and  every  thing 
was  all.’*  The  very  titles  of  his  essays  indicate  the 
reveries  of  a  literary  man — not  the  experience  of  a  man 
of  the  world. 

The  contents  are  not  calculated  to  remove  this  impres¬ 
sion.  We  find  liltJe  power  of  delineating  character,  or  of 
tracing  the  almost  imperceptible  links  which  bind  men 
in  society.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  however,  we 
have  plenty  of  fine  sentences,  and  abundance  of  similes. 
Under  the  “common  inscription,”  “  Flysteries  of  the 
Human  Heart,”  (Spirit  of  Anne  liadcliffe  !  we  feel  thy 
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presence,)  Mr  St  Jolni  iiidulijes  in  a  series  of  such  sen-  obsolete,  'fhe  ‘  laudatores  teniporis  acti*  are  very  iiatu- 
teiices  as  the  follovvinj; : — “  The  lava-scorched  and  tliuii-  rally,  and  A’ery  justly,  incensed  at  this  proceeding.  The 
der-blasted  manuscripts  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  intellectual  olfspring  of  present  or  future  times  are  iu»t 
are  not  more  black  or  more  hard  to  be  decijdiered  than  necessarily  to  be  considered  superior  to  those  ot  times 
some  human  hearts  ;  and  could  such  iinsbroud  themselves,  j;ast.  Literature  does  not  inevitably  proceed  from  worse 
ami  stand  revealed  and  naked,  as  if  it  were  at  the  <Iay  of  '  to  better,  but  rolls  on,  like  a  vast  river,  passing  sometimes 
jmlgment,  to  the  ani;ry  gaze  of  mankind  ?”  This  is  very  over  barren,  sometimes  over  fertile  regions,  now  clear  ami 
grand,  but  does  not  add  much  to  our  previous  stock  of  j  now  muddy,  according  to  the  accidents  of  soil  and  wea- 
knowledge.  ther.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  must  be  singularly  annoy. 

Again,  we  read  in  aTiother  place  : — “  I^ove  is  immor-  ing  to  men  wdio  have  done  their  best,  Avho  have  com- 
tal,  and  does  not  grow  wrinkled,  because  we  and  our  pletely  poured  forth  the  riches  of  their  minds,  and  now 
expressions  fade.  His  heart  is  still  as  joyous,  and  his  foot  stand,  like  empty  caskets,  valued  or  respected  only  tor 
as  light,  as  when  he  trodethe  green  knolls  of  Paradise  with  what  they  once  contained,  to  observe,  ju?rhaps,  a  her.d  ot 
Lve.  He  will  be  young  when  he  sits  on  the  grave  of  |  pert  young  coxcombs,  A’aunting  the  rising  generation, 
the  thousandth  generation  of  our  ]>osterity,  listening  to  dwelling.  comj)lacently  upon  the  marvels  which  the  iin- 
the  beating  of  his  own  heart,  or  sporting  with  his  butter-  ])rove<l  taste  of  the  times  is  to  j)roduce,  atid  condescend- 
ily  consoi't,  as  childishly  as  if  lie  wen*  no  older  than  the  ingly  speaking  of  all  past  productions  as  things  not  amiss 
daisy  under  his  feet.”  Ljion  which  we  beg  leave  to  re-  in  their  day.  Sucdi  ]U*oceedings  naturally  beget  ill-will 
mark,  in  the  first  pi. ice,  that  this  admixture  of  sacred  betw^een  the  elders  of  the  republic  of  letters  and  their 
and  profane  mythology  is  inadmissible  in  a  figure  of  successors,  and  ilissipate  all  mutual  esteem,  the  very  ground 
sjieech  ;  in  the  next  ]>lace,  that  the  image  of  love  “listen-  upon  which  friendsliip  might  be  erected.” 
ing  to  the  beating  of  his  own  heart,”  is  borrowed,  and  ^  clever  and  often  a  pleasing  writer,  but 

spoiled  by  the  incongruous  association  ot  a  grave;  lastly,  |j|  present  w'ork  he  has  undertaken  a  task  tor  which 
that  tliere  is  affectation  in  the  use  of  the  word  “young,  neither  his  powers  nor  his  experience  qualify  him. 

— vigorous,  tender,  love  may  be,  or  fresh  (as  we  suspect, 

in  one  sense  of  the  word  our  author  was,  when  he  wrote  - - 

this  eloquent  ,mssnf{e)  after  that  long  lapse  of  time,  but  Review,  No.  XC.  Juh,  1831.  London.  John 

not  in  the  Lnglish  sense  ot  the  word.  ^  Murrav* 

This  last  remark  leads  us  to  one  which  has  long  been  ""  *  •  * 

struggling  to  find  vent.  The  pervading  characteristic  of  The  most  weighty  articles  in  the  present  number  are, 
this  book  is  a  kind  of  literary  coxcombry,  of  which  here  a  review  of  the  pamphlet  entitled — “  Friendly  Advice  to 
is  a  sample : — In  gjizing  steadfastly  at  the  Venus  and  the  Lords  on  the  Reform  Rill,”  and  an  Kssay  on  the 
Adonis  of  Titian,  we  have  often  detected  our  own  coun-  Doctrine  of  St  Simon.  The  former,  which  appears  to 
teuance  relaxing  into  the  softness  and  alluring  fondness  us  infinitely  more  powerful  and  ingenious  than  fair,  is 
of  the  goddess,  and  an  instant  after,  into  the  reproachful-  |  on  that  topic  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  the 
ness  of  the  youthful  hunter,  delayed  for  a  moment  from  j  background.  The  latter,  by  Southey,  is  so  decidedly  of 
his  favourite  sport.  *  *  *  Qj^  other  i  a  political  tendency,  as  to  bring  it  nearly  under  the  same 

hand,  beholding  the  face  and  form  of  Hercules  or  Jupi-  j  category.  “Outlines  of  History,”  as  an  article  resting 
ter,  we  insensibly  give  to  our  countenance  a  strenuous  or  |  its  claims  upon  resejirch  or  valuable  reflection,  must  be 
sublime  expression,  answerable  to  the  loftiness  of  the  ;  contented  to  rank  jiretty  low  ; — as  an  indirect  political 
emotion  which  the  image  excites  within  our  soul.”  I  ally,  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  jiarty  which  the  Quarterhf 

W  e  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  there  is  much  j  supports.  I  lie  review  of  Dr  Abercrombie  s  woi  k  on  the 
ingenuitv,  many  traces  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  many  '  intellectual  powers,  is  commonplace  enough.  The  article 
just  remarks  in* Mr  St  John’s  book.  His  remarks  upon  !  history  and  poems  is  judicious,  and  on 

the  intercourse  between  young  authors  and  men  of  esta-  '  whole  interesting.  We  have  been  disappointed,  how- 

blished  reputation,  may  serve  to  show  that  he  is  not  de-  !  i**  specimens  ot  Robbs  ]>oetiy.  A  song  which 

ticient  either  in  discernment  or  iudgment,  although  the  '  composed  during  a  sleepless  night  at  leith,  stiikes  us 
expression  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  conceits.  ‘  best. 

“  Established  authors,  ho\yever  friendly  they  may  be  «  Easy  is  my  bed,  it  is  easy, 

among  themselves,  rarely  a.Imit  the  frieiKlship  of  youth-  jjut  „„t  to’  sleep  that  I  incline ; 

fill  and  inexperienced  writers,  and  sometimes  alfect  state  The  wind  whistles  northwards,  northwards, 

and  repel  familiarity,  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  supe-  ,„y  thoughts  move  with  it. 

rior  caste.  lJut  they  forget,  that  in  acting  thus  they  are  pleasant  were  it  to  be  with  thee 

playing  the  fool  before  their  judges  ;  before  the  men  who,  j„  ji,e  little  glen  of  calves, 

when  they  shall  be  laid  low  in  their  narrow  house,  are  'j  lia,,  to  be  counting  of  droves 

to  become  the  Kbadamanthi  and  .Laenses  of  their  repu-  enclosures  of  Crietf. 

tations,  to  oppose  or  facilitate  their  passage  to  the  shores  Easy  is  my  bed,  &c. 

of  immortality.  This,  boweyer,  is  rather  the  effect  of  i 


“  Easy  is  my  bed,  it  is  easy. 

Rut  it  is  not  to  sleep  that  I  incline; 

The  wind  whistles  northwards,  northwards. 
And  my  thoughts  moye  with  it. 

More  pleasant  were  it  to  be  with  thee 
III  the  little  glen  of  calves. 

Than  to  he  counting  of  droves 
111  the  enclosures  of  Crieff. 

Easy  is  my  bed,  &c. 


weakness  than  of  bad  feeling  ;  and  exactly  resembles  the  ‘‘  Great  is  my  esteem  of  the  maiden, 

conduct  of  certain  mothers,  who,  though  assuredly  with-  Towards  whose  dwelling  the  north  wind  blows  ; 

out  bating  their  daughters,  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  She  is  ever  clieerfnl,  sportive,  kindly, 

bebohl  them  assume,  even  when  authorized  by  their  age,  Without  folly,  without  vanity,  witliout  pride. 

the  privileges  of  womanhood.  They,  in  fact,  dislike  to  True  is  her  heart — were  I  under  hiding, 

observe  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  that  moment  in  And  fifty  men  in  pursuit  of  iny  footsteps, 

which  llipy  must  jiassaway,  like  shadows,  from  the  stage,  !  I  should  find  protection,  when  they  surrounded  me  most 

in  order  to  make  room  for  individuals  whom  they  cannot  closely, 

help  legarding  in  some  measure  as  livals  or  intruders.  In  the  secret  recesses  of  that  shieling. 

1  erhaps,  however,  if  we  closely  examine  the  matter.  Easy  is  my  bed,  &:c. 

we  shall  find  that  all  the  blame  does  not  rest  with  the 


closely, 

In  the  secret  recesses  of  that  shieling. 
Easy  is  my  bed,  &:c. 


older  authors.  Young  men,  full  of  the  importance  of  Oh  for  the  day  for  turning  my  face  homeward, 
their  own  views,  and  of  the  great  things  which  they  hope  j  That  I  may  see  the  maiden  of  beauty  :  — 
to  jierhu  in,  soinetirnes  look  with  a  provoking  species  of  Joyful  will  it  be  to  me  to  he  with  thee, 
compassion,  or  ill-ilisguised  contempt,  upon  the  persons  Eair  girl  with  the  long  heavy  locks  ! 
wlmm  they  expect  to  supersede,  and  ujion  the  tastes  which  Choice  of  all  places  for  deer-hunting 
they  design  to  explode,  and  alreadv  alfect  to  consider  as  Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the  ridge! 
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How  sweet  at  evening  to  be  dragging  the  slain  deer 
Downwards  along  the  piper’s  cairn  ! 

Easy  is  my  bed,  &c. 

^  Great  is  my  esteem  of  the  maiden 

Who  parted  from  me  by  the  west  side  of  the  enclosed 
field  ; 

Late  yet  again  will  she  linger  in  that  fold. 

Long  after  the  kine  are  assembled. 

It  is  I  myself  that  have  taken  no  dislike  to  thee. 

Though  far  away  from  thee  am  I  now. 

It  is  for  the  thought  of  thee  that  sleep  flies  from  me  ; 
Great  is  the  profit  to  me  of  thy  parting  kiss ! 

Easy  is  my  bed,  &c. 

Dear  to  me  are  the  boundaries  of  the  forest ; 

Far  from  Crieff  is  my  heart ; 

My  remembrance  is  of  the  hillocks  of  sheep. 

And  the  heaths  of  many  knolls. 

Oh  for  the  red-streak’d  fissures  of  the  rock, 

Where,  in  spring  time,  the  fawns  leap : 

Oh  for  the  crags  towards  which  the  wind  is  blowing — 
Cheap  would  be  my  bed  to  me  there ! 

Easy  is  my  bed,”  &c. 

We  are  particularly  charmed  with  the  picture  convey¬ 
ed  in  the  words,  “  Fair  girl,  with  the  long  heavy  locks.” 
They  are  a  powerful  expression  of  a  beautiful  image. 
The  deer-hunter’s  return,  “  Downwards  along  the  piper’s 
cairn,”  is  picturesque  and  jdeasing.  We  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  adding  our  tribute  to  the  deserved  encomium 
pronounced  by  the  reviewer  upon  our  gifted  and  amiable 
friend,  and  ci-devant  fellow-student,  Dr  ^lackay  of  I^ag- 
gan,  the  historian  of  the  bard.  There  is  an  instructive 
article  on  “  Old  English  Domestic  Architecture,”  and 
another  on  **  Modern  Science,”  and  “  Inductive  Philoso¬ 
phy.”  Of  all  the  essays  in  the  number,  that  which  has 
given  us  most  pleasure  in  the  perusal  is  Southey’s.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  contains  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the 
St  Simon  doctrine,  or  that  the  principles  it  seeks  to  in¬ 
culcate  are  themselves  based  in  truth  ;  but  the  power  of 
the  illustrations,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Altogether,  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  respectable,  but  not  a  striking 
one. 


Sketches  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemhlc,  in  the  Character  of  Juliet; 

comprising  Twenty  of  the  most  interesting  Scenes  of  the. 

Tragedy,  Drawn  on  stone  by*^  Harding,  Lane,  Sharp, 

and  Templeton.  London.  Englemann  and  Co.  1831. 

The  five  prints  of  this  series  which  have  come  into 
our  hands  are  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  art¬ 
ists.  The'  first  represents  Juliet  gently  attempting  to 
check  the  garulity  of  the  nurse;  the  second,  the  young 
lady  dispatching  the  old  crone  to  enquire  the  name  of  the 
palmer  ;  the  third,  the  love-stricken  girl  departing  from 
the  hall,  still  looking  back  at  the  threshold,  darkened  by 
no  human  shadow.  The  other  two  represent  passages 
in  the  balcony  scene.  The  two  last  are  the  best  ;  and  we 
can  easily  explain  this  circumstance — Miss  Kemble’s 
performance  in  that  scene  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  her 
performance  in  the  two  former.  In  the  interview  with 
the  nurse,  and  at  the  masquerade,  she  is  too  decided  and 
theatrical.  Shall  we  never  jigain  see  a  Juliet  in  the  first 
scene,  bounding  in  with  all  the  high  and  happy  spirits  of 
youth — graceful,  elastic,  and  thoughtless  as  a  fawn  !  The  | 
actresses  of  the  day  make  her  tender,  and  sad,  and  woe- 
stricken,  before  her  time.  This  is  a  sad  mistake.  The 
shaft  of  love  struck  her  in  the  midst  of  un foreboding 
happiness.  Miss  Kemble’s  fault  in  the  masquerade  scene 
is  still  worse.  Conceive  any  young  lady  making  such 
emphatic  demonstrations  in  public— -would  not  all  eyes 
be  turned  at  once  upon  her  ?  Besides,  the  decision  of 
her  gestures  is  expressive  of  any  passion  sooner  than  love. 


But  then  the  balcony  scene  !  look  upon  that,  and  you 
forget  all  her  failures.  There  is  a  passionate  abandon¬ 
ment — a  natural  beauty  about  her  motions,  that  could 
not  be  surpassed.  It  is  no  mean  praise  to  the  artist  to 
say,  that  his  drawings  bear  comparison  with  the  image 
stamped  on  our  mind. 


Poi  trait  of  Wordsworth.  Drawn  from  Life  on  Stone. 

By  F.  Wilkin.  London.  Dickenson.  18.31. 
Portrait  of  LocJdiart.  Drawn  from  Life  on  Stone,  By 
I.  ilkiii.  London.  Dickinson.  1831. 

These  two  portraits  are  the  continuation  of  a  series  of 
eminent  living  persons,  the  commencement  of  which,  with 
a  likeness  of  Allan  Cunningham,  we  noticed  in  our  136th 
Number.  We  said  then  that  from  the  talent  evinced, 
we  augured  better  things  of  the  portraits  which  were  to 
follow,  and  Mr  Wilkin  |ha8  fully  justified  our  prognosti¬ 
cation.  The  two  works  now  before  us,  are  not  only  as 
fine  specimens  of  English  lithography  as  we  have  seen, 
— they  are  also  accurate  and  pleasing  likenesses.  I'hat 
of  Lockhart  we  recognised  at  once.  It  is  idealized  a 
little,  but  characteristic.  Wordsw'orth,  again,  is  just 
exactly  what  we  have  long  wished  to  possess — an  exact 
counterfeit  of  the  bard  in  one  of  his  placid,  meditative 
moods.  The  poet  has — “as  bard  beseems” — a  capacious 
and  lofty  forehead,  around  and  above  which  his  diminish¬ 
ing  hair  clusters  in  s(did  wreaths.  The  lower  part  of  the 
countenance  is  emaciated,  thought-worn.  The  nose  is 
well  formed  and  proportioned.  The  mouth  is  the  most 
indifferent  feature,  but  the  expression  of  mingled  power 
and  gentleness  which  plays  about  it  reconciles  us  to  the 
form.  The  chin  is  sufficiently  prominent.  There  is  a 
dreamy  expression  about  the  eyes.  Altogether,  the  face 
is  that  of  a  poet,  whose  range  is  that  of  pure  reflection 
and  imagination,  not  of  passion — whose  comprehension  is 
boundless  as  his  aspirations  are  lofty.  We  are  indebted 
I  to  the  artist  for  what  shall  in  all  time  coming  form  a 
;  prominent  ornament  of  our  study.  We  believe  that  we 
I  are  taking  no  undue  liberty  with  that  gentleman,  when 
j  we  mention  that  Professor  Wilson  has  expressed  himself 
I  highly  delighted  with  this  portrait. 


The  Champions  of  Constitutional  Peform.  London. 

Charles  Tilt.  1831. 

A  MEDALLION-PORTRAIT  of  the  King,  surTOunded  by 
busts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Althorp, 
and  lAU’d  John  Bussell.  The  portraits  are  executed  with 
great  neatness. 


The  L^ew  Tippet.  By  Mrs  Young,  author  of  “  The 
Poor  Widow  and  her  Boy.”  Berwick.  Thomas  Mel¬ 
rose.  1831. 

Ax  excellent  little  tale— calculated  to  support  the  au¬ 
thor’s  previous  character. 


A  Series  of  I^essons^  in  Prose  and  Verse,  progressively 
arranged :  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  “  A  Course  of 
Klementary  Reading  in  Science  and  lAterature.^'  By 
J.  M‘Culloch,  A.M.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1831. 

The  work  of  a  gentleman  of  taste,  talent,  and  ample 
experience  as  a  teacher.  We  recommend  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  education. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  POOR  PRODIGAL  IN  THE  AISLE. 

Thomas  Aird, 

With  many  noble  qualities, — firmness,  piety,  integrity, 
and  a  thorough  affection  for  his  family — the  father  of  the 
poor  prodigal,  Richard  Sinclair,  had  many  of  the  hard 
points  of  the  Scottish  character — a  want  of  liberality  in 
his  estimate  of  others,  particularly  of  their  religious 
qualities;  a  jealousy  about  his  family  prerogative,  when 
it  was  needless  to  assert  it ;  and  a  liking  for  discipline, 
or,  as  he  styled  it,  nurture,  without  tact  to  modify  its 
applications.  Towards  his  eldest  son,  a  shy  and  affec¬ 
tionate  youth,  his  behaviour,  indeed,  seemed  distinctly 
opposite  to  what  we  may  characterise  as  its  usual  expres¬ 
sion — overbearing  gravity.  Without  this  son’s  advice,  he 
never  ventured  on  any  speculation  that  seemed  doubtful. 
He  was  softly  amenable  to  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  lad, 
and  paid  it  a  quiet  deference,  of  which,  indeed,  he  some¬ 
times  appeared  to  be  ashamed,  as  a  degree  of  weakness  in 
himself.  But  the  youth  had  never  disobeyed  his  parents’ 
will  in  any  one  particular ;  he  was  grave  and  gentle  ;  and 
liis  father,  who  had  been  brought  up  amidst  a  large  and 
rugged  family,  and  was  thus  accustomed  to  rather  stormy 
usages,  was  now  at  a  loss,  in  matters  of  rebuke,  how  to 
meet  this  new  species  of  warfare,  which  lay  in  mild  and 
quiet  habits,  and  eventually  became  afraid  of  the  censure 
which  was  felt  in  the  affectionate  silence  of  his  eldest  son. 
This  superiority  might  have  offended  old  Sinclair’s  self- 
love  ;  but  the  youth,  as  already  stated,  made  ample 
amends,  by  paying  in  his  turn  a  scrupulous  and  entire 
deference  to  his  parent,  whom  he  thus  virtually  controlled, 
as  a  good  wife  knows  to  rule  her  husband,  by  not  seem¬ 
ing  to  rule  at  all.  From  this  subdued  tone  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  prerogative  in  the  father  before  us,  there  was  a  reac¬ 
tion — something  like  a  compensation  to  the  parental 
authority — which  began  to  press  too  hard  upon  his  se¬ 
cond  son  Richard,  who,  being  of  a  bolder  character  than 
his  brother,  was  less  scrupulously  dealt  with  ;  besides, 
that  the  froward  temperament  of  this  younger  boy  fre¬ 
quently  offended  against  what  his  father  honestly  deemed 
propriety  and  good  rule. 

He  lost  no  o[q)ortunity,  when  Richard  had  done  any 
thing  in  the  slightest  degree  wrong,  of  checking  him  with 
disproportioned  censure,  and  of  reminding  him  of  what 
he  owed  to  his  parents ;  and  this  was  repeated,  till  bear¬ 
ing  blame,  in  the  boy,  became  a  substitute  for  gratitude, 
— till  the  sense  of  obligation,  instead  of  being  a  special 
call  to  love,  was  distinctly  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  bur¬ 
den.  From  all  these  circumstances,  there  naturally  grew 
up  a  shyness  betwixt  father  and  son,  which  was  unin¬ 
tentionally  aggravated  by  Richard’s  mother,  who,  aware 
of  her  husband’s  severe  temper,  tried  to  qualify  it  by  her 
own  soft  words  and  deeds  of  love.  This  only  brought 
the  evil  more  distinctly  out  in  its  hard  outline  ;  and  the 
very  circumstance  that  slie  constantly  tried  to  explain  into 
good  his  father’s  austerity,  became  her  own  refutation, 
and  stamped  that  austerity  as  a  great  degree  of  tyranny. 
Home  thus  became  associated  with  disagreeable  feelings 
to  young  Richard  Sinclair  ;  who,  being  a  boy  of  a  giddy 
character,  and  naturally  self-willed,  could  not  cling  to 
the  good,  despite  of  the  admixture  of  evil.  He  neglected 
his  books,  tell  into  gross  irregularities  ;  and  the  admoni¬ 
tions  of  his  father,  rendered  useless  from  the  above  mise¬ 
rable  system  of  discipline,  were  now,  when  most  needed, 
thoroughly  despised.  The  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  by 
which  he  was  left  an  only  son,  softened  for  a  while  the 
harsh  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  Richard  and 
his  lather,  and  checked  the  youth  lor  a  little  in  his  bad 
habits ;  but  vice  overcame  him  anew  ;  and,  gi*owing 
daily  worse,  he  at  length  completed  the  character  of  the 
prodigal,  by  running  off  to  sea,  hardening  his  heart  against 
>s  lather  a  worth,  and  heedless  of  the  soft  affection  of  his 
niother. 


The  hardships  of  a  sea- faring  life,  heightened  by  a 
series  of  peculiar  misfortunes,  still  farther  aggravated 
by  a  long  course  of  bad  health,  gradually  subdued  the 
j  young  prodigal’s  heart ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
■  years,  we  find  him  on  his  way  returning  to  his  native 
i  village,  clad  in  the  meanest  attire,  slow  and  irregular  in 
i  his  step  ;  his  countenance,  besides  being  of  a  dead  yellow 
I  hue  from  late  jaundice,  thin  and  worn  to  the  bone  ;  yet 
I  improved  in  his  moral  nature,  caring  not  for  pride,  ready 
to  forgive,  and  anxious  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  above  all, 
yearning  to  confess  his  crimes  and  sorrows  to  a  mother’s 
unchanging  love. 

I  About  the  noon  of  an  October  day,  he  reached  the 
I  churchyard  of  his  native  parish,  his  heart  impelling 
^  him  first  to  visit  the  burying-ground  of  his  family,  under 
the  fear,  not  the  less  striking  because  altogether  vague, 

'  that  he  might  see  there  a  recent  grave ;  for  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  parents  since  his  first  departure  to  sea. 
j  As  he  entereil  the  graveyard  by  a  small  postern,  he  saw 
a  funeral  coming  in  by  the  main-gate  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  wishing  not  to  be  observed,  he  turned  into  a  small 
plantation  of  poplars  and  silver  firs,  which  hid  the  place 
of  graves  from  the  view  of  the  clergyman’s  manse  win¬ 
dows.  Onward  came  the  sable  group  slowly  to  the 
middle  of  the  churchyard,  where  lay,  indicating  the  deep 
1  parallel  grave  beside  it,  the  heap  of  fat  clammy  earth, 
from  which  two  or  three  ragged  boys  were  taking  hand¬ 
fuls,  to  see,  from  its  restless  crumbling,  whether  it  was 
the  dust  of  the  wicked,  which,  according  to  a  popular 
belief,  never  lies  still  for  a  moment.  The  dark  crowd  took 
I  their  places  around  the  grave ;  a  little  bustle  was  heard 
j  as  the  coffin  was  uncovered  ;  it  was  lowered  by  the  creak- 
1  ing  cords,  and  again  the  heads  of  the  multitude  were  all 
narrowly  bent  over  it  for  a  moment.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  in  the  air,  save  the  flitting  wing  of  some  little  bird 
among  the  boughs;  the  ruffling  of  another  as,  with  bill 
j  engulfed  in  its  feathers,  it  picked  the  insects  from  its  skin  ; 
!  and  the  melancholy  cry  of  a  single  chaffinch  which  fore¬ 
told  the  coming  rain.  In  natural  accordance  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  mourners  before  him,  our  youth,  as  he 
stood  in  the  plantation,  raised  his  hat ;  and,  when  the 
crowd  drew  back  to  give  room  to  the  sexton  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  to  dash  in  the  earth,  he  leant  upon  the  wall,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  over  it,  to  recognise,  if  possible,  the  prime 
mourner.  At  the  head  of  the  grave,  more  forward  a  little 
{  than  the  others,  and  apart  in  his  sad  privilege,  stood  a 
man  apjiarently  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  strong  frame 
!  — in  wdiich  yet  there  was  trembling— and  a  fine  open 
bald  forehead  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  face  of  the 
mourner  Avas  compressed  with  the  lines  of  unusual  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  bowed  down  over  his  hat,  which  witli  both 
I  hands  was  pressed  upon  his  mouth,  Richard  saw  him 
and  knew  him  too  Avell— Oh,  God  !  his  own  father  !  and 

I 

I  wildly  the  youth’s  eyes  rambled  around  the  throng,  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  his  own  loss,  till  on  his  dim  eye¬ 
balls  reeled  the  whole  group,  now  scattered  and  melted 
to  mist,  now  gathered  and  compressed  into  one  black 
shapeless  heap.  But  now  the  thick  air  began  to  twinkle, 
j  as  it  still  darkened  ;  and  the  rain,  which  to  the  surprise 
'  of  all  had  been  kept  up  so  long,  began  to  fall  out  in  steep- 
1  down  streams  from  the  low-hung  clouds,  driving  the 
I  black  train  from  the  half-finished  grave  to  mix  with  a 
I  throng  of  other  people,  apparently  assembling  for  public 
worship,  who  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  church  in  haste 
I  to  reach  the  doors.  ’I'he  bell  began  to  toll,  hut  ceased  ul- 
:  most  in  a  minute;  the  clergyman  hurried  by  in  hisw'hito 
.  bands  ;  and,  before  Richard  could  leave  the  plantation 
and  advance  into  the  churchyard,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
I  of  enquiring  who  was  the  person  just  entombed,  every 
I  one  was  in  save  that  bareheaded  man,  God  bless  him  ! 

I  who,  heedless  of  the  rain,  still  stood  by  the  sexton,  whose 
'  spade  was  now  beating  round  the  wet  turf  of  the  com- 
.  pacted  grave,  ’J'he  young  prodigal  had  not  the  heart, 
under  a  most  awful  sense  of  his  own  errors,  which  now 
overcame  him,  to  advance  to  his  afflicted  father.  On  the 
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contrary,  to  avoid  his  observation,  he  slunk  away  behind 
the  church,  anil,  by  a  door,  which  like  wise  admitted  to  an 
old  staircase,  leading  to  a  family  division  of  the  gallery,  j 
lie  got  into  a  back  aisle,  thickly  peopled  with  spectral  ' 
marbles,  which,  through  two  or  three  small  panes,  ad- 
imitted  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  “  Have  I 
lived  not  to  know,”  said  he  to  himstdf,  “  when  comes 
God’s  most  holy  Sabbath  day?  Assuredly,  this  loss  of 
reckoning,  this  confusion  of  heart,  is  of  very  hell  itself.  | 
Hut,  hold — to-day  is  Monday  ;  then  it  must  be  the  day  | 
•after  a  solemn  commemoration,  in  this  place,  of  Christ’s  j 
bleeding  sacrifice  for  men.  I  shall  sit  me  down  on  this  I 
slab  awhile,  and  see  if  there  may  he  any  good  thing  for  j 
me — any  gleam  of  the  glorious  shield  that  wjirds  oft*  evil  ( 
thoughts  and  the  fears  of  the  soul — any  strong  prepara¬ 
tion  of’  faith  to  take  me  up  by  the  hand,  and  lead  me 
through  my  difficulties.  In  all  events,  I  shall  try  to 
pray  with  the  good  for  the  mourners,  that  claim  from  me 
a  thousand  prayers  ;  And  God  rest  that  dead  one  !” 
Owing  to  the  unusual  darkness  in  the  church,  the 
twenty-third  Psalm  was  chosen  by  the  clergyman,  as  one 
that  could  be  sung  by  most  of  the  congregation,  without 
referring  to  the  book  ;  and  its  beautiful  pastoral  devotion 
-suited  well  with  the  solemn  dedication  which  ’yesterday 
had  been  made  of  a  little  flock  to  the  care  of  the  Great 
Shepherd,  and  with  their  hopes  of  his  needful  aid.  And, 

•  O  !  the  sweet  voices  of  the  young,  who  in  early  piety 
had  vowed  themselves  to  God,  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
assured  and  thrilling  song  of  the  redeemed  ;  and  their 
white  robes,  as  they  rose  to  pray,  twinkled  like  glimpses 
of  angels’  parting  wings,  bringing  home  more  deeply  to 
the  heart  of  the  poor  youth  in  the  aisle  a  sense  of  his 
misery  as  an  alien  and  an  outcast  from  the  ordinances  of 
salvation. 

Richard  made  an  effort  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of 
the  clergyman  ;  but  his  heart  was  soon  borne  away  from 
attention  ;  and  so  anxious  did  he  become  in  the  new  cal¬ 
culation,  which  of  his  father’s  family  it  might  be  whom  he 
had  just  seen  interred,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
going  out  before  the  church  windows  and  looking  at  the 
new  grave.  Heedless  of  being  seen,  he  measured  it  by 
•stepping,  and  wjis  convinced,  from  its  length,  that  either 
his  mother  or  his  sister  Mary  must  be  below.  “  God  for¬ 
bid,”  he  ejaculated,  “  that  it  should  be  my  poor  mother’s  | 
grave  !  that  she  should  be  gone  for  ever,  ere  I  have  testi  ¬ 
fied  my  sense  of  all  her  love  !”  It  struck  him,  with  a 
new  thought  of  remorse,  that  he  was  wishing  the  other 
alternative  ;  that  it  might  be  his  sister  ^Mary’s  ;  and  then 
he  thought  upon  early  days,  when  she  who  was  his  first 
playmate  led  him  with  her  little  hand  abroad  in  summer 
days  to  the  green  meadows,  and  taught  him  to  weave  the 
white- fingered  rushes,  and  introduced  him,  because  she 
was  his  elder,  to  new  sports  and  jdayfellows  ;  w’hose 
heart,  he  knew,  would  brook  to  lie  beneath  the  cold 
flowers  of  the  spring,  sooner  than  give  up  its  love  for 
him,  prodigal  though  he  was  ;  and  how  was  the  alterna¬ 
tive  much  better,  if  it  was  she  whom  he  had  lost  ?  As 
he  made  these  reflections,  he  was  again  sauntering  into 
the  aisle,  where,  sitting  down  on  his  former  seat,  the  sad 
apprehension  that  his  mother  was  dead  laid  siege  to  his 
heart.  Her  mild  image  in  sainted  white  rose  to  his 
mind’s  eye  ;  and  she  seemed  to  bend  over  him,  and  to  say 
to  him,  “  Come,  my  care-worn  boy,  and  tell  me  how  it 
has  fared  with  you  in  the  hard  world  !”  This  vision  soon  | 
gave  place  to  severe  realities  ;  and  in  bitter  sadness  he  | 
thought  of  her  who  came, each  night  to  his  bedside  when  | 
he  was  a  little  child,  to  kiss  him,  and  arrange  the  clothes  ; 
around  him,  that  his  little  body  might  be  warm.  | 

With  a  reeling  unsteadiness  of  mind,  which,  from  very  ; 
earnestness,  couUl  not  be  stayed  uimhi  its  object,  he  tried  ^ 
to  remember  his  last  interview  with  her,  and  the  tenor  j 
of  his  last  letter  to  her,  to  find  out  what  kind  expressions 
-he  had  iLsed,  till,  painfully  conscious  that  he  could  muster  i 
little  to  make  up  an  argument  of  his  love,  he  was  again  : 
left  to  guess  bis  mother’s  anguish  of  soul  in  her  last  hour  , 


over  his  neglect,  and  to  grapple  with  the  conviction  that 
his  own  folly  had  brought  her  down  prematurely  to  the 
grave.  At  length  his  heart,  becoming  passive  amidst  the 
very  multitude  and  activity'  of  reHectioiis  that  were 
ging  at  it  from  all  sides,  yielded  to  the  weariness  which 
the  day’s  fatigue,  acting  upon  his  frame,  yy'oru  by  late 
fever,  had  induced,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When 
he  awoke,  the  voice  of  the  clergyman  had  ceased,  and  all 
yvas  silence  in  the  church  ;  the  interior  of  yvhich,  as  he 
looked  through  the  small  pane,  he  saw  had  been  darkened 
by  the  shutting  of  the  window- boards.  Next  moment 

he  glanced  at  the  aisle  door,  and  saw  it  closed  upon  him. 
Then,  looking  round  all  over  the  place  with  that  calm¬ 
ness  yvhich  signifies  a  desperate  fear  at  hand,  “  Here  yve 
are,  then  !”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  if  that  door  be  locked  upon 
us,  as  yve  dread  it  is  !”  Cautiously  he  yvent  to  it,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  resol y’ed  in  his  dreaiiful  apprehension  ;  and, 
after  first  feeling  yvith  his  hand  that  the  bolt  yvas  drawn 
upon  him,  he  tried  to  open  it,  and  yvas  made  distinctly 
aware  of  his  horrid  cai)tivity.  Sharply  he  turned  aghast, 
as  if  to  address  some  one  behind  him  ;  then  turning 
again  to  the  door,  he  shook  it  with  all  his  might,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  might  yet  be  lingering  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  so  might  hear  him. 

No  one,  hoyvever,  came  to  his  assistance  ;  and  noyv  the 
reflection  burst  full  and  black  upon  him,  that  here  he 
might  remRiii  unheard  till  he  died  of  hunger.  His  heart 
and  countenance  fell,  yvhen  he  remembered  hoyv  remote 
the  churchyard  yy'as  from  the  village,  and  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  yy'ay,  and  hoyv  long  it  was  till  next  Sunday  should 
come  round.  From  boyhood  recollection,  he  remembered 
yvell  this  same  aisle  door — that  it  yvas  black  on  the  out¬ 
side,  yvith  here  and  there  large  yvhite  commas  to  repre¬ 
sent  tears  ;  and  that  it  yvas  very  thick,  and  yet  farther 
strengthened,  by  being  studded  yvith  a  great  number  of 
large  iron  nails. 

“  Yet  I  must  try  to  the  very  utmost,  ”  he  cried, 
“  either  to  break  it,  or  to  make  myself  be  heard  by  the 
inmates  of  the  manse,  yvhich  is  my  best  chance  of  re¬ 
lease.”  Accordingly,  he  horroyv'ed  as  much  impetus  as 
the  breadth  of  the  y'ault  alloyy'ed  him,  ami  Hung  himself 
upon  tlie  door  in  a  series  of  attacks,  shouting  at  the  same 
time  yy'ith  all  his  might.  I3iit  the  door  stood  firm  as  a 
rock  despite  of  him  ;  nor  could  he  distinguish,  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  from  time  to  time,  the  slightest  symptoms  of  his 
having  been  heard  by  any'  one.  lie  yvent  to  the  small 
grated  yvindow  which  lighted  this  house  of  death,  and, 
after  yy'atchiiig  at  it  for  some  time,  he  sayv'an  old  yy'omaii 
]»ass  along  a  footpath  beyond  the  grave-yard,  yvith  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  sticks  upon  her  head  ;  but  she  ney'er  seemed  to  hear 
him,  yvhen  he  called  upon  her.  A  little  afterwards,  he 
sayv  tyvo  boys  sauntering  near  the  gate  of  the  burying- 
ground  ;  but  though  they  heard  him  yvhen  he  cried,  it 
only  made  them  scamper  i»tf,  to  all  appearance  mightily 
terrified.  With  the  calmness  almost  of  despair,  yvhen 
the  closing  e\’e  took  ay\'ay  his  chance  of  seeing  any  more 
stray  passengers  that  day,  the  poor  youth  groped  his  way 
to  his  marble  slab,  and  again  sat  down  yvith  a  strange 
vacuity  of  heart,  as  if  it  yvonld  refuse  further  thought  of 
his  dismal  situation.  A  new  fear  came  over  him,  how¬ 
ever,  yvhen  daylight  thickened  at  the  grated  yvindow  of 
his  low  room,  and  the  yvhite  marbles  grew  dark  around 
him  ;  and  not  yvithmit  creeping  horror  did  be  remember 
that  from  this  very  aisle  it  y\'as  that  old  Johnny  Hogg» 
a  former  sexton,  yvas  said  to  have  seen  a  strange  vile  ani¬ 
mal  issue  forth  one  moonlight  night,  run  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  stream,  and,  after  lapidng  a  little,  hurry  back,  trot¬ 
ting  over  the  blue  graves,  and  slinking  through  beneath 
the  table-stones,  as  if  afraid  of  being  shut  out  from  its 
dull  fat  haunt.  Hurriedly,  yet  yvith  keen  inspection, 
was  Sinclair  fascinated  to  look  around  him  over  the  dim 
floor  ;  and  yvhile  the  horrid  a[>prehension  came  over  him, 
that  he  yv'as  just  on  the  point  of  seeing  the  two  eyes  of 
the  gloating  beast,  yvhite  and  muddy  from  its  unhallowed 
buiftdtS;  he  drew  up  his  feet  on  the  slab  on  yvhidi  he  sat, 
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lest  it  should  crawl  over  them.  A  thousand  tales,  true 
to  boyish  impressions,  crowded  on  his  mind  ;  and  by  this 
rapid  movement  of  sympathetic  associations,  enough  of 
itself,  while  it  lasts,  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  nervous, 
and  from  tlje  irritation  of  his  body  iVom  other  causes,  so 


much  was  his  mind  startled  from  its  propriety,  that  he 
thought  he  heard  the  devil  ranging  through  the  empty 
pews  of  the  church  ;  and  there  seemed  to  Hash  before  his 
eyes  a  thousand  hurrying  shapes,  damned  and  fretted 
ghosts  of  malignant  age,  that  cannot  rest  in  their  wormy 
graves,  and  milky  curdled  babes  of  untimely  birth,  that 
are  buried  in  twilights,  never  to  see  the  sun. 

Soon,  however,  these  silly  fears  went  off,  and  the 
tangible  evil  of  his  situation  again  stood  forth,  and  drove 
him  to  renew  his  cries  for  assistance,  and  his  attacks 
upon  the  door,  ere  he  should  be  quite  enfeebled  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  disease.  Again  he  had  to  sit  down,  after  spend¬ 
ing  his  strength  in  vain. 

13y  degrees,  he  fell  into  a  stupor  of  sleep,  peopled  with 
strange  dreams,  in  all  of  which,  from  natural  accordance 
with  his  waking  conviction  that  he  had  that  day  seen  bis 
mother’s  burial,  her  image  was  the  central  figure.  In 
danger  she  was  with  him, — in  weariness, — in  captivity  ; 
and  when  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  life,  under 
delirious  fever,  then,  too,  she  was  with  him,  with  her 
soft  assuaging  kiss,  which  was  pressed  upon  his  throb¬ 
bing  brow  till  his  frenzy  was  cooled  away,  and  he  lay 
becalmed  in  body  and  in  spirit  beneath  her  love. 
Under  the  last  modification  of  his  dream,  he  stood  by 
confused  waters,  and  saw  his  mother  drowning  in  the 
hoods.  He  heard  her  faintly  call  upon  his  name  ;  her 
arms  were  outstretched  to  him  for  help,  as  she  was  borne 
fast  away  into  the  dim  and  wasteful  ocean  ;  and,  unable 
to  resist  this  appeal,  he  stripped  off  his  clothes  and 
plunged  in  to  attempt  her  rescue.  So  vivid  was  this 
last  part  of  his  vision,  that,  in  actual  correspondence  with 
the  impulse  of  his  dream,  the  poor  prodigal  in  the  aisle 
threw  off  his  clothes  to  the  shirt  to  prepare  himself  for 
swimming  to  her  deliverance.  One  or  two  cold  ropy 
drops  which  at  this  moment  fell  from  the  vaulted  roof 
upon  his  neck,  woke  him  distinctly,  and  recalled  him 
to  a  recollection  of  his  situation  as  a  captive.  Jlut 
being  unable  to  account  for  liis  being  naked,  he  thought 
that  he  had  lost,  or  was  about  to  lose,  bis  reason  ; 
and  weeping  aloud  like  a  little  child,  he  tlirew  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  cried  to  God  to  keep  fast  his  heart 
and  mind  from  that  dismal  alienation.  He  was  vet 
prostrate  when  he  heard  feet  w'alking  on  the  echoing 
pavement  of  the  church ;  and  at  the  same  lime  a  light 
shone  round  about  him,  filling  the  whole  aisle,  and 
showing  distinctly  the  black  letters  on  the  white  tomb¬ 
stones.  H  is  first  almost  insane  thought  was,  that  a 
miraculous  answer  was  given  to  his  prayer,  and  that,  like 
the  two  apostles  of  old,  he  had  won  an  angel  from  heaven 
to  release  him  from  his  midnight  prison.  But  the  foot¬ 
steps  went  away  again  by  the  door,  and  ceased  entirely, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  light  was  withdrawn,  leaving 
him  to  curse  his  folly,  which,  under  an  absurd  hope,  had 
lost  an  opportunity  of  immediate  disenthralment.  He 
was  about  to  call  aloud,  to  provoke  a  return  of  the  visi¬ 
tation,  when,  through  the  grateil  window  of  the  aisle,  be 
observed  a  light  among  the  graves,  which  he  set  himself 
to  reconnoitre.  It  was  one  of  those  raw  unwholesome 
nights,  choked  up  with  mists  to  the  very  throat,  which 
thicken  the  breath  of  old  men  with  asthma,  and  fill 
grave-yards  with  gross  and  rotten  beings;  and  though 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant,  Sinclair 
could  not  guess  what  the  light  was,  so  tangled  and  be¬ 
dimmed  was  it  with  the  spongy  vapours.  At  length  be 
heard  human  voices,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  the  light 
approaching  his  window.  When  the  men,  whom  he  now 
saw  were  tw'o  in  number,  had  got  witliin  a  few 
yards  of  him,  he  called  out,— “  1  pray  you,  g<KKl  people, 
be  not  alarmed,  I  have  been  locked  up  in  this  aisle  to- 
day,  and  must  die  of  hunger  in  it  if  vou  do  not  get  me 


out.  You  can  get  into  the  church,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  find  the  key  of  this  aisle-door  in  the  sexton’s  closeU 
Xow  I  hope  you  have  enough  of  manhood  not  to  let  me 
remain  in  this  horrid  place  from  any  silly  fears  on  your 
part.” 

Instead  of  answering  to  this  demand,  the  fellows  took 
instantly  to  their  heels,  followed  by  the  vehement  re- 
pro, aches  of  our  hero,  whose  heart  sit  the  same  time  was 
smote  by  the  bitter  reflection,  thsit  every  chance  of  at- 
trsicting  sittention  to  his  captivity  wsis  likely  to  be  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  superstitious  fesirs  of  such  as  might  bear 
him  from  his  vault.  In  a  few  minutes  the  light  again 
approached,  and,  after  much  whispering  betwixt  them¬ 
selves,  one  of  the  men  demanded  who  and  what  the  pri¬ 


soner  was. 


“  I  can  only  tell  you  farther,”  replied  Sinclair,  “  that 
I  fell  asleep  in  this  place  during  the  sermon — no  very 
creditable  confession,  you  will  observe — and  that,  when 
I  awoke,  I  found  myself  fairly  entrapped.” 

The  men  retired  round  tlie  church,  and  with  joy 
Richard  heard  next  minute  the  rattling  of  the  keys  as 
they  were  taken  from  the  sexton’s  closet.  In  another 
minute  he  beard  the  door  of  his  dungeon  tried  ;  it  opened 
readily,  and  with  a  start,  as  if  they  thought  it  best  at 
once  to  rush  upon  their  danger,  his  two  deliverers,  whom 
he  recognised  to  be  of  his  native  village,  adv.anced  a  little 
into  the  aisle ;  the  foremost  bearing  the  light,  which  be 
held  forward  and  aloft,  looking  below  it  into  the  interior, 
to  be  aware  for  what  sort  of  captive  they  bad  opened. 
No  sooner  did  Sinclair  stand  disclosed  to  them,  naked  as 
he  was  to  the  shirt — for  he  had  not  yet  got  on  bis  clothes 
— than  the  stern  most  man,  with  something  between  a 
yell  and  a  groan,  bended  on  his  knees,  whilst  bis  bristling 
iiair  raised  the  hat  from  off  his  head,  and  catching  hold 
of  his  companion’s  limbs,  he  lo(»ked  through  betwixt 
them  upon  the  naked  spirit  of  the  aisle.  The  f<n*emost 
man  lowered  the  light  by  inches,  and  cried  aloud,  “  Fear- 
fu’  me  !  take  baud  o’  me,  Geordie  Heart  !  It’s  the  yel¬ 
low  dead  rising  from  their  graves  !  Kch,  there’s  the 
lightning  !  and  is  you  no  an  auld  crookit  man  i’  the 
corner  ?” 

“  Will  Balrner  !  Will  Balmer  !  where  are  ye  ?”  cried 
the  other  from  between  Will’s  very  knees,  which,  knock¬ 
ing  upon  the  prostrate  man's  cheeks,  made  him  chatter 
and  quaver  in  his  wild  outcry. 

“  Oh  !  there’s  the  lightning  agfiin  !  C>in  we  could 
but  meet  wife  and  bairns  ance  mair !”  ejaculated  the 
foremost  man. 

“  Ijord  have  mercy  on  my  widow  an’  sma’  family  !” 
echoed  the  steriimost. 

“  Tout !  it’s  but  the  laird’s  drucken  mulatto  after  a’ !” 
said  the  former,  gathering  a  little  conti<lence. 

“  Oh  !  if  it  were,  or  but  a  man  wi’  the  jaundice,  our 
days  might  be  lengthened,”  cried  the  latter. 

Richard  advanced  to  explain  ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
dull  tirmament  in  the  east,  which  had  be<;n  lightning  from 
time  to  time,  .as  often  happtuis  previously  to  very  rainy 
weather,  opened  with  another  sheeted  blaze  of  white  tire, 
the  reHection  of  which,  on  Richard’s  yellow  face,  as  he 
came  forward,  seemed  to  the  terrified  rustics  a  peculiar 
attribute  oi'  his  nature.  With  a  groan,  be  in  the  van 
tried  a  ha(!kward  retreat  ;  but,  being  straitene<l  in  the  legs, 
he  tumbled  over  his  sijuatted  companion.  Leaving  his 
neighbour,  however,  to  sit  still  upon  his  knees,  he  that 
was  the  foremost  man  gathered  himself  up  so  well,  that 
he  crept  away  on  his  hands  and  feet,  till,  getting  right 
below  the  bell-rope  at  the  end  of  the  (church,  he  ventured 
to  rise  and  begin  to  jow  it,  making  the  bell  toll  at  an 
unusual  rate.  'i’he  inmates  of  the  manse  were  inline 
diately  alarmed  ;  and  first  came  the  minister’s  man,  who 
demanded  the  meaning  of  such  ill-timed  ringing. 

“Oh!  I’am  Jaffray !  I'ani  Jaffray  !  sic  u  night’s 
in  this  kirkyard  !  if  sae  be  it’s  ordeeiied  that  I  may  ring 
and  live,  I’ll  hand  to  the  tow.  Oh!  Tam  Jaffray  !  Tam 
Jalfray  !  what’s  become  u’  puir  Geordie  Heart!  If  the 
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'Wandering  Jew  o*  Jerusalem,  or  the  yellow  fever  frae 
Jamaica,  ’s  no  dancing  mother  naked  in  the  aisle,  then  it 
behoves  to  be  the  dead  rising  frae  their  graves.  I  trust 
we’ll  be  a’  found  prepared  !  Ilin  for  a  lantern,  Tam. 
Eh  !  look  to  that  lightnin’ !” 

A  light  was  soon  brought  from  the  manse,  and  a 
number  of  people  from  the  village  having  joined  the 
original  alarmists,  a  considerable  muster  advanced  to  the 
aisle  door  just  as  Sinclair  was  stepping  from  it.  Taking 
the  light  from  one  of  the  countrymen,  he  returned  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  villager,  who  was  still  upon  his  knees, 
and  who,  with  great  difficulty,  was  brought  to  compre¬ 
hend  an  explanation  of  the  whole  affair.  The  crowd 
made  way  as  Sinclair  proceeded  to  leave  the  grave-yard  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  they  were  indignant  because  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  so  much  disturbed,  or  whether 
they  considered  that  proper  game  was  afoot  for  sportive 
insolence,  they  began  to  follow  and  shout  after  him. 

Come  back,  ye  yellow  neeger  ! — we’ll  no  send  ye  ! — stop 
him  I— Come  back,  ye  squiff,  and  we’ll  gie  ye  a  dead  sub¬ 
ject  ! — Stop  the  resurrectionist ! — after  him,  gie  him  a 
paik,  and  see  if  he  be  but  a  batch  o’  badger  skins  dyed 
yellow ! — hurra !”  Sinclair  wishing,  for  several  reasons, 
to  be  clear  at  once  of  the  mob,  was  in  the  act  of  springing 
over  the  dike  into  the  plantation  already  mentioned,  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  stick  on  the  head,  which  brought  him 
back  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  was  instantly 
around  the  prostrate  youth,  and  in  the  caprice  or  better 
pity  of  human  nature,  began  to  be  sorry  for  his  pale 
condition. 

“  It  was  a  pity  to  strike  the  puir  lad  that  gate,”  said 
one.  “  Some  folk  shouldna  been  sae  rash  the  day,  I 
think,”  remarked  another.  “  Stand  back,”  cried  Tam 
Jaffray,  pushing  from  right  to  left ;  “  stand  back,  and  gie 
the  puir  fallow  air.  Back,  Jamieson,  wi’  your  shauchled 
shins ;  it  was  you  that  cried  first  he  was  a  resurrectioner.” 

The  clergyman  now  advanced,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

“  It ’s  only  a  yellow  yorlin  we’ve  catched  in  the  aisle,” 
cried  an  insolent  clown,  who  aspired  to  be  prime  wit  of 
the  village;  “  he  was  a  bare  gorblin  a  few  minutes  syne, 
and  now  he ’s  full  feathered,”  this  provoked  a  laugh 
from  groundlings  of  the  same  stamp,  and  the  fellow  grin¬ 
ning  himself,  was  tempted  to  try  another  bolt ;  “  and 
he ’s  gayan  well  tamed  by  this  time.” — “  Peiice,  fellow,” 
said  the  clergyman,  who  had  now  seen  what  was  wrong. 

Peace,  sir,  and  do  not  insult  the  unfortunate.  I  am 
ashamed  of  all  this.” 

“  Hit  him  across  the  chafts,  the  brute,  for  his  taming,” 
cried  one  of  the  crowd. 

By  the  directions  of  the  clergyman  the  poor  prodigal 
was  carried  into  the  manse,  wliere  he  soon  recovered 
from  the  immediate  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  he  had 
received. 

“  How  is  all  this  !”  was  his  first  question  of  surprise, 
addressed  to  his  host.  “  May  I  request  to  know,  sir, 
why  I  am  here?” — “  In  virtue  of  a  rash  blow,  which 
we  all  regret,”  answered  the  minister. — “  I  crave  your 
pardon,  sir,”  returned  the  youth.  “  I  can  now  guess 
that  I  am  much  indebted  to  your  kindness.” — “  May 
we  ask  you,  young  man,”  said  the  clergyman,  “  how  it 
has  happened  that  you  have  so  alarmed  our  peaceful  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ?” 

The  poor  prodigal  succinctly  stated  the  way  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  aisle;  and  with  this  explanation  the 
charitable  old  clergyman  seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  Not 
80,  however,  was  his  ruling  elder,  who,  deeming  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  authority  indispensable  in  any  matter  for 
which  the  parish  bell  could  be  rung,  had  early  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  alarm,  and  was  now  in  the  manse  at  the 
head  of  a  number  of  the  villagers.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  it  necessary  to  remark,  (glancing  at  his  superior  for 
approbation,)  “  Sae  mind,  young  man,  in  times  future, 
what  comes  of  sleeping  in  the  time  of  two  pecous  and 
yedifyirig  discourses.” 


A  good  caution,  John,”  said  the  mild  old  minister; 
‘‘  but  we  must  make  allowances.” 

“  Was  it  you  that  struck  me  down  ?”  said  Richard, 
eagerly  to  an  old  man,  who,  with  evident  sorrow  work¬ 
ing  in  his  hard  muscular  face,  stood  watching  this  scene 
with  intense  interest,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  own 
father.  Smote  to  the  heart  by  this  sudden  question  of 
the  youth,  ashamed  of  his  own  violent  spirit  on  such  a 
night,  and  grieved,  after  the  above  explanation,  for  the 
condition  of  the  poor  lad  before  him,  old  Sinclair  groaned, 
turned  quickly  half  round,  shifted  his  feet  in  the  agony 
of  avowal— then  seizing  his  unknown  prodigal  boy  by 
the  hand,  he  wrung  it  eagerly,  and  said,  “  There’s  my 
hand,  young  man,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  now,  it  was  me, 
indeed,  that  struck  ye  down :  but  I  thought” — 

“  Oh  !  my  prophetic  conscience  !”  interrupted  the  poor 
prodigal,  whilst  he  looked  his  father  ruefully  in  the  face, 
and  returned  fervently  his  squeeze  of  his  hand.  “  Make 
no  apologies  to  me,  thou  good  old  man,  thy  blow  was 
given  under  a  most  just  dispensation.” 

“  I  sent  two  neibours,”  said  the  old  man,  still  anxious 
to  explain,  “  to  see  that  all  was  right  about  the  grave.  I 
heard  the  alarm,  and  came  off  wi’  my  stick  in  my  hand  ; 
I  heard  them  crying  to  stop  ye,  for  ye  was  a  resurrec¬ 
tionist.  I  saw  ye  jumping  suspiciously  into  the  plant¬ 
ing— ye  maun  forgive  me  the  rest,  young  man,  for  I 
thought  ye  had  been  violating  the  grave  of  a  beloved 
wife.” 

“  My  own  poor  mother !”  sobbed  forth  the  prodigal. 
Old  Sinclair  started — his  strong  chest  heaved — the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  rash  blow,  together  with  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  dispensed  on  such  a  solemn  night,  and 
near  the  new  grave  of  one  whose  gentle  spirit  had  been 
but  too  much  troubled  by  the  harshness  and  wayward¬ 
ness  of  both  husband  and  son,  came  over  his  heart  with  the 
sudden  conviction,  that  his  boy  and  himself  were  justly 
punished  by  the  same  blow,  for  their  mutual  disrespect 
informer  years.  Yearning  pity  over  that  son’s  unhappy 
appearance,  and  the  natural  flow  of  a  father’s  heart,  long 
subdued  in  behalf  of  his  poor  lost  prodigal,  were  mingled 
in  the  old  man’s  deep  emotion  ;  and  he  sought  relief  by 
throwing  himself  in  his  boy’s  arms,  and  weeping  on  his 
neck. 

His  sturdy  nature  soon  recovered  itself  a  little  ;  yet 
the  bitter  spray  was  winked  from  his  compressed  eyes 
as  he  shook  his  head ;  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  qui¬ 
vered  with  unusual  affiiction,  as  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per, — “  My  own  Richard !  my  man!  has  your  father  lived 
to  strike  ye  to  the  ground  like  a  brute  beast,  and  you  sae 
ill? — on  the  very  day,  too,  o’  your  mother’s  burial,  that 
loved  ye  aye  saeweel?  But  come  away  with  me  to 
your  father’s  house,  for  ye  are  as  sick  as  death,  and  the 
auld  man  that  used  ye  ower  ill  is  sair  humbled  the  night, 
Richard  !” 

The  prodigal’s  heart  could  not  stand  this  confession  of 
a  father.  His  young  bosom  heaved  as  if  about  to  be 
rent  to  pieces;  the  mother,  the  hysterica  passio  of  old 
Lear,  rose  in  his  straitened  throat,  overmastering  the 
struggling  respiration,  and  he  fell  back  in  a  violent  fit. 
His  agonized  parent  ran  to  the  door  as  if  seeking  assist¬ 
ance,  he  knew  not  what  or  where  ;  then  checking  him¬ 
self  in  a  moment,  and  hastening  back,  yet  without  look¬ 
ing  on  his  son,  he  grasped  the  clergyman  strongly  by  the 
hand,  crying  out,  “  Is  he  gone?  Is  my  callaiit  dead?” 
Ordering  the  people  to  withdraw  from  around  the  pros¬ 
trate  youth,  whose  head  was  now  supported  by  the 
clergyman’s  beautiful  and  compassionate  daughter,  the 
kind  old  pastor  led  forward  the  agonized  father,  and 
pointing  to  his  reviving  son,  told  him  that  all  would  soon 
he  well  again.  With  head  depressed  upon  his  bosom, 
his  hard  hands  slowly  wringing  each  otlier,  while  they 
were  wetted  with  the  tears  which  rained  from  his 
glazed  eyes,  old  Sinclair  stood  looking  down  upon  the 
ghastly  boy,  whose  eye  was  severely  swtdlen,  whilst  his 
cheek  was  stained  with  the  clotted  blood  which  had 
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flowed  from  the  wound  above  the  temples,  indicted  by 
his  own  father. 

After  standing  a  while  in  this  position,  the  old  man 
drew  a  white  napkin  from  his  pocket,  and,  as  if  himself 
unable  for  the  task,  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  neighbours, 
and  pointed  to  the  blood  on  the  face  of  his  prodigal  boy, 
si«»‘nifying  that  he  wished  it  wiped  away.  This  was 
done  accordingly  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  Richard 
rose,  recovered  from  his  fit,  and  modestly  thanking  the 
clergyman  and  his  beautiful  daughter  for  their  attentions 
to  him,  he  signified  his  resolve  to  go  home  immediately 
with  his  father.  The  kind  old  minister  would  fain  have 
kept  him  all  night,  alleging  the  danger  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  in  such  a  state  to  the  night  air ;  but  the  youth  was 
determined  in  his  purpose;  and  old  Sinclair  cut  short  the 
matter  by  shaking  the  hand  of  his  pastor,  whilst,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  looked  him  kindly  in  the  face  to  ex¬ 
press  his  thanks,  and  then  by  leading  his  son  away  by 
the  arm.  The  villagers,  who  had  crowded  into  the  manse, 
judging  this  one  of  those  levelling  occasions  when  they 
might  intrude  into  the  best  parlour,  allowed  the  father 
and  son  to  depart  without  attempting  immediately  to 
follow — nature  teaching  them  that  they  had  no  right  to 
intermeddle  with  the  sacred  communings  of  that  son  and 
father’s  repentance  and  forgiveness,  or  with  the  sorrow  of 
their  common  bereavement.  Yet  the  rude  throng  glanced 
at  the  minister,  as  if  surprised  and  disappointed  that  the 
thing  had  ended  so  simply,  then  slunk  out  of  the  room, 
apprehensive,  probably,  of  some  rebuke  from  him.  The 
ruling  elder,  however,  remained  behind,  and  wherefore  I 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

ARRIVAL  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

We  were  a  jolly  company — enough  to  fill  the  post¬ 
waggon  and  a  dozen  extras.*  We  were  all  students,  too, 
except  a  little  Jew,  a  Danish  lady,  who  had  lived  in  a 
West  India  island,  not  long  enough  to  learn  English,  but 
long  enough  to  forget  every  other  language,  a  stout  elderly 
merchant  of  Bremen,  and  a  sentimental  lieutenant  of 
foot  in  the  service  of  Nassau.  You  may  be  sure  the 
Philistinesf  had  no  easy  life  of  it — at  least  the  non-mili¬ 
tary  portion.  Occasionally  a  diversion  was  made  in  their 
favour,  while  the  petulance  of  the  Moss-grown  Heads 
sought  to  vary  its  pleasure  by  teasing  the  Foxes.  Our  ap¬ 
pearance  was  as  diversified  as  a  masquerade — caps  of  every 
colour,!  mustaches  of  every  dimension,  pipes  of  every 
calibre.  Some  had  been  at  home  during  the  holidays 
replenishing  their  purses,  others  had  been  nursing  high 
thoughts  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Tell’s  chapel,  and  others  had 
been  trying  their  luck  at  the  gaming  tables  of  Wisbaden. 
All  were  looking  forward  in  high  spirits  to  the  mingled 
fun  and  labours  of  the  coming  Semester. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine  evenings  we  often  have  about 
Easter,  as  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  gentle  eminence, 
from  which  we  cjitch  the  first  view  of  Gottingen  when 
coming  from  Cassel.  There  she  stood  at  last  before  me 
— the  old  George  Augusta.”  A  high  mound  of  earth, 
planted  with  linden-trees,  surrounds  the  town,  so  that 
only  the  roofs  of  the  highest  houses  can  be  seen.  But  ^ 
two  tall  church  towers  raise  their  heads  aloft — the  one 
as  like  as  may  be  to  a  pepper-box,  the  other  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  boot-jack.  Behind  her  rises 

♦  In  G«*rrnany,  places  are  let  at  the  Diligence  Office  to  as  many 
applicants  as  come  forward,  and  tliosi*  who  cannot  find  room  in 
the  regular  vehi<*le  are  forwarded  in  Extras. 

f  J'cademic  languatre  of  (ierinany,  Philistine  denotes 

every  civilian  who  does  not  belong  to  a  university.  'Phe  students 
are  the  Samsons.  Students  of  the  first  Semester  qialf-year,  or  ses¬ 
sion)  areroxes;  <.f  the  second,  Hraud-Foxes — as  through  their 
nistrurnentality  the  wrath  of  the  Samsons  is  in  general  exercis4*d 
upon  the  devoted  Philistines.  Students  of  every  standing  have 
designation — the  oldest  are  the  “  .Moss-grown 

t  I  he  colour  of  a  student’s  cap,  or  rather  its  arrangement  of 
colours,  denotes  tlie  landsinannschaft  to  which  In*  belongs. 


rather  abruptly  an  inconsiderable  treeless  hill.  All  around 
her  stretch  level  and  verdant  meadows,  through  which 
the  Leine  winds  silently,  studded  here  and  there  with  in¬ 
considerable  thickets.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  his 
last  level  rays  gave  a  golden  tinge  to  the  rich  meadows — 
every  blade  of  grass,  yet  gemmed  with  drops  from  the 
shower  which  had  just  passed  over,  presenting  a  thousand 
tiny  rainbows.  The  air  felt  gratefully  cool  and  fresh  after 
the  rain,  and  the  not-remarkably  beautiful  landscape 
seemed  to  assume  its  best  and  kindest  looks  to  welcome 
the  new  comer. 

After  passing  the  gate,  we  drove  through  a  labyrinth 
of  ill-paved  streets,  with  mean-looking  houses  on  either 
hand.  The  trottoirs  are  narrow,  and  interrupted  every 
ten  yards  by  trapdoors,  affording  access  to  the  cellars. 
These  are  generally  left  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Burschen  when  returning  from  an  evening  carouse. 
The  fineness  of  the  evening  had  lured  all  the  students 
from  their  apartments,  and  they  were  passing  and  repass¬ 
ing  in  parties  of  three  or  five,  each  company  conversing 
in  low  tones  within  itself,  and  carefully  giving  way  on 
the  proper  side  as  they  passed  one  another.  The  favour¬ 
ite  dress  was  a  surtout  of  dark-brown  or  green,  and  very 
wide  sad-coloured  trowsers.  But  their  caps,*  and  tassels 
of  their  pipes,  were  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

It  W'as  the  first  time  I  had  left  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  paternal  mansion.  I  had  longed  for  the  day  that 
was  to  send  me  to  the  university — I  anticipated  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  its  free  and  reckless  life ;  but  for  a  few  moments 
after  my  landing  from  the  coach,  the  novelty  of  my  si¬ 
tuation  somewhat  depressed  my  spirits.  I  looked  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  different  bands  of  my  future  associates 
who  passed  me.  The  greater  proportion  were  young 
men  from  eighteen  to  four-and-twenty  years  of  age.  They 
had  all  of  them  the  appearanceof  men  accustomed  to  athle¬ 
tic  exercises — not  a  few  of  them  had  a  military  air.  Their 
manner  bespoke  freedom  from  restraint  ami  self  reliance, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  strict  laws  of  the  duel  preserved 
the  most  exact  punctilio  in  their  bearing  towards  each 
other.  I  was  naturally  bold,  and  felt  my  spirits  rising 
as  the  thought  crossed  me  that  I  should  be  well  able  to 
assert  my  place  among  them. 

Some  old  school  acquaintances  who  chanced  to  pass  a.^ 
I  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  inn-yard,  recognised  me, 
and  offered  their  services  to  conduct  me  to  my  lodgings. 
Their  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing.  A  mid¬ 
dling-sized  apartment,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  huge 
black  stove,  that  might  have  served  to  heat  a  hall  ten 
times  as  big,  and  which  contained,  besides  one  table, 
with  some  book-shelves  above  it,  another  table  standing 
opposite,  a  sofa,  four  chairs,  and  a  looking-glass,  was  my 
sitting-room.  It  was  clean  enough,  but  had  a  dingy  look 
from  age.  ?fly  bed  stood  in  an  adjoining  closet,  and  when 
I  looked  at  the  huge  hard  mass  of  half- rancid  feathers, 
stuffed  into  coarse  linen,  and  round  as  a  pillow,  beneath 
which  I  was  to  repose,  and  the  small  dingy  Lattice  open¬ 
ing  upon  the  pig-sty,  I  gave  a  sigh  to  my  own  light,  airy, 
and  roomy  apartment  at  home,  with  roses  and  geraniums 
at  the  windows,  and  my  coverlet  of  green  silk  stuffed 
with  down. 

At  our  universities,  the  student  finds  himself  in  every 
thing,  and  as  my  kitchen  and  table-service  had  yet  to  be 
procured,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  accompany  my 
friends  to  the  lodgings  of  a  landsman,  with  whom  they 
were  to  sup  that  evening.  It  was  not  yet  quite  dark, 
c'uid  they  undertook  to  show  me  some  of  the  town  in  the 
first  place.  This  resolve  they  executed,  by  carrying  me 
straight  to  the  “  salle  d’armes.” 

It  is  a  roomy  apartment,  with  bfire  plastered  walls. 
Castropp,  the  fencing-master,  a  tall  spare  figure  in  along 
loose  surtout,  wearing  on  his  head  a  low  dark-green  cap, 
with  a  broad  shade  extending  forward  from  it,  stood 
with  crossed  arms  looking  at  two  of  his  pupils.  They 

♦  'J'hi*  Ktiident  seldom  w<*ars  a  hat.  He  prides  hiuibelf  in  his 
rap  as  a  ba<lge  of  distinction. 
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Were  stripped  to  their  shirts,  with  long  gauntlet  gloves 
on  their  right  arms,  and  coarse  broad-brimmed  hats  on 
their  heads,  hammering  away  at  eacli  other  with  their 
heavy  rapiers.*  In  a  corner  stood  two  of  Castropp's  as¬ 
sistants — one  of  them  tlie  finest  figure  I  ever  beheld. 
Ilroad-shonldered,  ileep-chested,  he  stood  erect,  resting 
his  weight  upon  one  leg,  the  other  slightly  advanced,  his 
right  hand  leaning  on  the  basket-hilt  of  his  rapier,  his 
breast  heaving  scarce  perceptibly,  as  if  he  had  just  ceased 
from  exercise.  The  other  was  a  little  withered,  mis¬ 
chievous-looking  creature. 

1  was  introduced  to  the  master  of  the  place,  and  made 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  perfecting  myself  in  this  es¬ 
sential  branch  of  education  under  his  guidance.  It  was 
predetermined,  however,  that  I  should  not  leave  the  spot 
without  giving  a  taste  of  my  quality.  One  of  my  com¬ 
panions  dashed  a  “  Rapier  Junge”t  in  my  teeth.  I  had 
learned  to  handle  my  weapon  at  the  Gymnasium,  and 
prepared,  not  unwillingly,  for  the  contest.  But  I  was  no 
match  for  my  antagonist — one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in 
our  landsman nschaft.  Ills  weapon  flew  about  me  like 
lightning;  but  I  had  the  consolation  of  being  told,  after 
he  had  beat  me  black  and  blue,  that,  with  a  little  practice, 
I  promised  to  become  a  sinewy  swordsman,  and  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  club. 

We  adjourned  to  our  countryman’s  apartments,  whose 
hospitality  was  so  liberally  exercised  that  I  retain  little 
recollection  of  what  passed,  beyond  an  indistinct  impres¬ 
sion  that,  saturated  with  bishop,  I  tottered  homewards, 
holding  by  the  arm  of  one  of  my  friends.  Next  morning 
I  awoke  with  a  tearing  headach  and  aching  limbs. 

This  was  a  tolerable  beginning,  but  scarcely  equal  to 
my  father’s  initiation  into  his  academic  career.  He  was 
conducted  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Jena  to  “  the 
cellar,”  where  he  got  tolerably  fuddled.  Staggering  out 
of  the  door,  he  stumbled  over  some  one  lying  in  the  ken¬ 
nel.  “  That  strikes  me  as  particularly  rude,”  hiccuped 
the  prostrate  hero.  This  is  an  expression  which  no  stu¬ 
dent  can  put  up  with  :  my  father,  of  course,  demanded 

his  address.  “  I  am  Professor - ,”  replied  the  other, 

without  lifting  his  head. — “  Ah,  professor,  permit  me  to 
present  a  letter  of  introduction  I  have  brought  to  you, 
and  to  have  the  honour  of  assisting  you  home.” 

Professors  are  more  cautious  in  our  day. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


DIIYBURQH  ABBEY. 

“  *Tis  not  in  labour  only  and  in  strife 

That  hearts  acquire  their  wisdom  and  their  life.’* 

The  noontide  radiance  of  a  summer’s  day 
•  O’er  all  the  land  its  drowsy  influence  threw. 
When  last  I  paused  to  mark  those  ruins  grey, 

Deep-shadow’d  in  Tweed’s  waters  bright  and  blue. 


The  birds  were  nested,  and  their  melody 
Had  died  away  upon  the  hushing  breeze. 

Yet  there  was  music  in  that  quiet  scene, 

Stealing  unheard  ujmn  the  secret  heart. 

To  (!hase  the  shadow  from  its  depths  serene. 

And  purer  thoughts  and  sweeter  hopes  impart. 


Ah  !  yes,  ’tis  true,  though  trite, — when  we  have  stood 
Awhile  with  Nature  and  her  God  alone. 

The  meanest  souls  throw  off  their  worldly  mood, 

And  gain  a  holier  and  a  better  tone ! 

Would  that  my  spirit  ever  could  retain 

The  new-born  feelings  of  that  faded  hour  ; 

When  seraph  peace  came  down  like  gentle  rain, 
Shower’d  at  hot  noon  upon  the  fainting  flower  ! 


All  earthly  cares  and  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

While  Charity  divine  assumed  her  sway ; 

I  felt  that  but  to  breathe  was  to  be  blest. 

And  loved  each  living  thing  that  shared  the  light  of  day. 

Alas!  how  short  that  spirit-gleam  was  mine, 

Of  all  the  sinless  feelings  of  the  child  ; 

As  the  worn  mariner  sees  a  moment  shine 
Some  far  bright  isle  amid  the  waters  wild. 


Yet  still  the  memory  of  that  solemn  place, 

Like  low,  sad  music  borne  on  midnight’s  wind. 
Oft  rises  to  my  view,  in  mournful  grace. 

To  calm  and  elevate  my  musing  mind. 


I 

I 


And  this  it  is  on  loftier  scenes  to  gaze, 

(However  faint,  the  thoughts  they  gave  may  last,) 
We  can  recall  their  charms  in  after  days. 

And  soothe  our  present  pain  with  dreams  of  bliss  long 
past. 


Gertrude. 


RESOLUTION. 

I  WOULD  not  be  the  abject  thing 
Thy  folly  thinks  me  now, 

For  all  the  laurels  time  may  bring. 

And  wreathe  around  my  brow. 

Full  well  I  mark’d  each  little  art 
That  sought  my  soul  to  move — 

Then  mark’d  thee  turning  from  my  prayers. 
To  court  an  idiot’s  love. 

That  empty  thing  of  wealth  and  rank 
Was  thought  a  worthier  prize, 

Than  lov  e — as  warm  as  yon  bright  sun. 

And  boundless  as  the  skies. 


By  mouldering  steps  I  gain’d  the  Abbey’s  height — 
Rude  fragments  of  a  staircase,  grand  of  yore — 

And  from  the  summit  view’d  w'ith  fresh  delight 
A  thousand  charms  unseen,  unfelt  before. 

Through  broken  columns,  and  arch’d  windows  long. 
Green  and  fantastic  with  the  touch  of  time. 

The  wall-flower  peep’d,  and  tufts  of  harebells  hung,-— 
Nature  with  art ! — the  simple  and  sublime  ! 

An  utter  silence  over  earth  and  sky  ! 

Within  the  massy  foliage  of  the  trees 


•  So  the  blunted  sword,  used  in  broadsword  fencing,  is  denomi¬ 
nated. 

f  “  Diiininer  junge” — “stupid  boy’’ — is  the  insult  whicli  calls 
for  a  bout  at  sharps.  “  Kapier  junge’’  is  tfu‘  detiaiu’e  sportively 
or  maliciously  given  to  go  tliroughthe  ceremony  of  the  aiiel  with 
the  blunted  swords.  The  slang  expression  is — “  Einein  einen 
duininer  (oder  rapier)  j ungen  stiirzen — “  To  dash  a  stupid  (or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  rapier)  boy  in  one’s  teeth.’’ 


Farewell  !  the  senate’s  jars  be  mine — 
The  mustering  on  the  plain — 

I  reck  not  what  my  future  fate. 

So  I  escape  thy  chain  ! 


TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

We  regret  extremely  that  “  The  Last  Day  of  the  Session’’  was 
accidentally  mislaid,  and  only  recoven*d  this  morning.  We  fear 
it  is  now  out  of  date.  Does  the  author  wish  it  returned  ^ — 
“  E.  P.  C.’’  pleasing,  but  not  sulliciently  correct — sometimes  fee¬ 
ble  from  redundancy. — “  J.  R.,’’  the  Literary  Journal  is  no  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  bctwe(*u  bashful  swains  and  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  We  have  hai)d<‘d  over  his  communication  to  the  Bystander 
(  lub,  who  have  promised  to  take  his  case  into  consideration. — 
We  are  struck,  hut  not  convinced  by  the  ingenious  pleading  of 
“  A.  B.’’  We  decline  the  controversy,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  as 
much  has  been  said  about  the  question  as  it  deserves. — I'o  the 
numerous  correspondents  who  are  so  eager  to  know  who  the 
lersons  composing  the  Bystander  Club  are,  vve  can  only  say,  that 
lad  these  gentlemen  wished  to  be  generally  known,  they  would 
have  given  their  real  names. 


